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PRESENT EDIFICE OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH IN SAYBROOK, CT., 


Whose 20th Anniversary is celebrated this week. 





Calls. 


RLEIGH, Benjamin W., to Mitchell, 8S. D , where he 
1as been supply ing. 
Bt KROUGHS, Chas. H., Prattville, Mich., to Columbus, 
» Accepts, to begin work July 1. 
chi M, ano H., First Ch., Terre Haute, Ind., to Beacon 
Hil ¢ Kansas City, Mo. Accepts. 
HAND, Le Roy 8., Postville, Lo., to one rry Hill and 
Saratoga Chs., Omaha, Neb. Accept 
HENSHAW, Gordon E, accepts call i Little Valley, 


= 
HUSTED, Jno. T., Grand Rapids, Mich,, to Wyandotte. 
JENNESS, Geo. O., Hyde Park, Mass., to Charlton. Ac- 





cepts. 

M ERCER, Henry W., Sultan, Wn., accepts call to Long 
seach. 

NICHOLAS, Geo, D., Union Sem., to Tannersville, N. Y. 

PACKARD, N. Luther Hiome Missionary Evangelist, 
Charles City, Io., to Buffalo Center. Accepts. 

POLLARD, Sam’! W. , Pilgrim Ch, W. Indianapolis, to 
Postville, lo. Acce pt 8. 

POND, Evarts W, Yale Sem., to Sheffidld, Mass. Ac- 
cepts, to begin work July 12. 

POPE, Chas. H., Cambridge, Mass., to First Ch., Charles- 
town. Accepts, to begin work Sept % 

SEAVER, Chas. H., Bronson, Mich., ‘to © larksville and 
Ss Boston, 





, Norwich, N. Y., to First Ch., Ta- 





LUTON, pa as Harrison, Mich., to{Lamont and 
( ‘onklin. Accepts. 
TOWNSEND, Lewis A., to Sedgwick §St. Chapel, Chi- 
cago, il. Accepts. 





Ordinations and Installations. 


FOX, Frank, 7. Three Oaks, Mich., June 18. Sermon, 
Prof. W. B. eR other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
A, Rae end, C, WwW. Brower, W. E. Brooks, 
D.1D., M. M. Martin, D. D., and T. R. McRoberte. 

GEORGE. Edw’d A.. i. Willimantic, Ct, June 1k. Ser- 
mon, Rev J. H. Twichell, D.D.; other parts, Kev. 
Messrs. 8S. H. Howe, D. D., C. A. Dinsmore, L. O. 
Brastow, D. D. 

GONZALES, Jno. B., 0, Cedar Rapids, Io, June 24, 
Sermon, Rev. H. P. Douglass; other parts, Rev. 
sLOBEES. A.A. Baker, L. W. Winslow, T. O. Douglass, 


LOM BARD, ae rbert F.,o. Cherryfield, Me., June 23, Ser 


mon, et . A. Bec Aya D.D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. +p: Crane, ©. 8 . Holton, F. A. Snow, H. F. 
Cane ly 


MEARS, Chas. L., o. Excelsior, Winn., June 23. Ser- 
mon, Kev. W. A. Waterman, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messis. Alex. McGregor, D. N. Beach, D.D., J. H. 
Morley, T. Turner. 

MILLER, W. ‘. A., 0. a8 an evangelist, Hooksett, N. H., 
June 25. Sermon, Rev T. E. Ciapp, D.0.; mien 
parts by Rev. Messrs. J. O. Tasker, C. N. Sinnett, 
). W. Clark, H. L. Brickett, F. A. Wilson, G. H. Dun- 


lap. 

PEABODY, Harry E., i. as asst. pastor Ch. of Redeemer, 
New Haven, Ct , June 25, 

STAPLETON, Johbu, o. p. Harrison, Mich., June 16, 
Be rmon, Rey. Jos, Sharratt; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 

7 Long, A. L. Griswold and C, 8. Delvin. 

STRAIN. Horace L., o. Galesburg, LI, June 16. Ser- 
mon, Prof. H. M. Scott, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H, K, Painter, W. : Pritchard, A. F. Sher- 


WARRE N, Edgar L., i. rawrentns k Ch., Westerly, R. L, 
June 25. Sermon, Dr. J. G. Vose; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Alex. MeGregor, 8. H. Woodrow and R. H. 
Wickett. 





Resignations. 


ATHERTON, Isaac W., Lemon Grove, Cal 

GRAY, Wm. J., Open Door Ch i Minneapolis, Minn., 
take ‘effect July 1, 

McLAREN, Jas. H., No. Attleboro Falls, Mass. 

MILLS atic hard B., Holden and Dedham, Me., to take 
effect Sept. 1. 

STANFORD, P. Thomas, Gesstoes Memorial Ch., Bos 
ton, Mass., to take effect Sept. ¢ 

TODD, Wm. E., Broadway Ch. Kall River, Mass, 





Dismissions. 
KEENHE, Allen A., First Ch., De Pere, Wis., June 23. 
Churches Organized. 


NORTH BANGOR, Me., 21 ae. 40 members. 
SUTTON’S BAY, Mich., 23 Ju 
TOL EDO, O., 29 June, 60 me cabere. 


Miscellaneous. 


BYINGTON, Ezra H. and wi‘e of Newton, Mass., sailed 
for Norway last week, tu be absent until early in Sep- 
tember 

DAY, Wim. H., supplie i the First Ch., Los Angeles, Cal., 
during the vacation of his father, Dr. W, F. Day, D. D. 

DICKINSON, Geo, R., completes his work at the First 
Ch. By edar Rapids, lo., July 1,and removes to Andover, 


Ma 

DELONG, David D, pocentiy of Arkansas City, Kan., 

ya. car? in KE lyria, 0., for three months 

Albert J., Benton Harbor, Mich., has suf- 
“7 be d during the past six weeks from both bones of 
his left wrist being broken. He is yet unable to use 
his arm. 

WHITAKER, Jno. H., Slatersville, R L., has just re- 
ceived trom his church a handsome oak library desk 
and Morris chair. 

WILLIAMS, Samuel, and his wife, Riverton, Neb, on 
their wedding anniversary were tendered an enthusi- 
astic reception, at which numerous tokens of esteem 
were given Mr. and Mrs. Williams. 





TICKETS to Chicago and return are on sale via 
the Hoosae Tunnel Route, good going July 3-6, and 
returning until July 12th inclusive, at one limited 
fare for the round trip. 


DEMOCRATS take heed, the Fitchburg Railroad is 
the short line to Chicago, and is the only line 
offering the choice of three routes. Lowest rates 
Call at 250 Washington Street for particulars. 





AN UNUSUAL CHAIR.—If any of our readers are 
interested in the old fashioned, rush-bottom chairs 
which our great-grandmothers used three gener- 
ations ago, the chance is now offered not merely to 
see but to own one of them at trifling cost. The 
Paine Furniture Co. have reproduced a few of these 
old chairs, and are selling them at the cost of 
ordinary cheap bedroom chairs, It is a great chance 
for some one while they last. 
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Hotels and Travel. 


Hotels and Travel. 





UNION PACIFIC 


The Overland Route — World's Pictorial Line. 
THE ONLY LINE WEsT OF MissourR! RIVER RUNNING 
UFFET SMOKING AND LIBRARY CARS. 





THE ORIGINAL OVERLAND ROUTE. 


It was the Route in 749! 
It is the Route Today, and 
Will be for All Time to Come! 


J > 





06 
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Fastest Train to the West, 


“THE OVERLAND LIMITED,” 
CHICAGY to SAN FRANCISCO daily 
in 53 Days from Chicago. 
" 721-2 Days from Missouri River. 
P rms. Palace Sleepers; Dining Cars; Free Reclining 
Chair Cars; Buffet Smoking and Library:Cars. 
For tickets and full information call or addfess any 
Union Pacific agent, or E. DicKINSON Gen, Manager; 
©. L, Lomax. Gen. L. LOMAX. Gen, Pass, and Tkt. Agt., Omaha, Neb. 


“Where Times 


99 
are Prosperous 


SPEND YOUR 
SUMMER VACATION IN THE 


Rocky Mountains 


TAKE THE... 


ROCK 
ISLAN 
ROUTE 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO COLORADO 
SPRINGS, MANITOU anp PIKES’ PEAK 








To Denver, 
* Colorado 
%* Springs, 
* or Pueblo. 








HOURS QUICKER TIME TO 
CRIPPLE CREEKeeereocece 


which should be included in your trip, 
and an investigation of the resources 


of this place may well repay your visit. 


Tourist Dictionary Address JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
---Sent Free... Gen’ Pass. Agent, 
Apply for it. ©) CHICAGO. e 








e 
When Planning Your Vacation 
Remember that the Green Mountain State —‘** the 
summer paradise of New England’ —stands 
foremost in the variety and beauty of natural attrac- 
tions. With its healthful climate, alluring scenery, 
comfortable homes and hotels, and picturesque 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


With Its Famous Pishing Waters, 


VERMONT 


EUROPE 


Application (with references) may now be made for 
mate rship in President Capen’s (Tufts College) 
Party, and in the Harvard and Brown U stan 
sities’ Parties, to visit the Mistorical, Literar 
and Art Centers of Europe. Cards of Membersh e 
#265 to $630. Address 
LEON L. COLLVER, N. E. Agent Clark’s Tours, 
306 Washington St., Boston. 


PASSACONAWAY INN, 


NOW OPEN. 
GILLIS & MURRAY, MANAGERS, 
York Cliffs, Maine, and 7] Broadway, New York, 


NOVA SCOTIA. Select Party will seek rest, Aug. 
4-27, in the beautiful Evangeline 

country, Entire expe nse, almost four weeks’ outing, 

only $55. Our third season. Send for prospectus. 


Rev. F. H. PALMER, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK. 














The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
— enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
ROO on its former capacity. The new p N 
is one of the finest specimens of Colonia 
had, in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 








; Church Equipment. 
Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every aa single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Addre: 


BLAKE BELL oe., Boston, Mass. 








THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS ¢?=s<3 


seen * —__ METAL yeh = 
id for Price and Catalog 
‘eSHANE. BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Buel ckey Ss. Be W Foun dry 
ae ie" Church Bells & Chimes, 





Highest — at W 
Mid-winter Exp'n, Roce aan ~+ eae cs 


BELLS 


steel AlloyChurch & School Bells. s@-Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S8, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 


IMPROVED 
Cathedral Tubular Bells, 
CHIMES AND PEAL (Harrington and 


other patents.) 
0.8. Tubular Bell Co. Sole Mfrs., Methuen, Mass. 


all kinds, ng ano 
little—for Church 
S School, Yigg Fire, 
Fa and 
Catalogue FRED. Ae RICAN 
BELL FOUNDRY CoO., NoatHvitce, Mich 


BELL FOUND 


TI, OHIO. 


Se pt 
Catalogue with SHYR 1 SSeS Prices ty 

















offers opportunities for rest and recreation } 
by no other section of the East, ** Summer Parsee 
published by the Central Vermont Railroad, gives full 
particulars concernine Vermont resorts, hotels, board- 
ing houses, rates, routes of travel, etc. Sent upon 
—T. Inclose five-cent amp to 8. W. CuMm- 

.P.A., St. Albans, Vt., or T. H. HANLEY, 
A. Central Vermont Railroad, 260 Washington 


vAcATION EUR OPE 


VACATION. 
H. GAZE & SONS, 52d Year. 


All expenses—$175 to $80OQO—all expenses. 
HIGH CLASS ARRANGEMENTS. 
Spring and ) Thirty Tours, ranging in price from 





Summer 175 to $800, visiting England, Ire- 
Vacation > land, Scotland, France, Holland, 
Tours, | Rhine, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
Europe. J Danube, Austria, ete. 


North Cape and Russia Party, June 27, 

Annual Round the World Party, Sept. 

Holy Land Party (Eg appt and the Nile)— 

Spring and Autumn—Four tours annually. 
Independent tickets for any desired tour in Europe, 

with or without hotel coupons. Estimates furnished, 

Agents all lines steamers. Choice rooms secured. 
Gaze’s Tourist Gazette free, gives particulars, 


"New York.” H, Gaze & Sons, Ltd., st sossne” 








CHURCH ORCANS 


Hook & Hastings Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


4. 8B. &E.L. SHAW 
stablished 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers © 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Gena Sc. stamp for sew )0)- 0+ 
sateioru 











CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in building or remodeling 
over 400 church edifices enables him to save and utilize 
all the valuable parts. and for a comparatively small 
outlay produce a building preferable to a new one of 
much greater cost. He proposes to continue the work 
of remodeling as a specialty, and tenders bis services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER, . 
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Published every Thursday, 
At | Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
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DISCONTINUANOES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
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Educational. 


Educational. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 4TH STRERT, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal.  100- Saal 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 








THEOLOGICAL. 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL 
Unexcelled SEMINARY, 


Advantages for 
College Graduates. 
Hartford, Conn. 





63d Year Opens 
October 7, 1896. 








OHIO, OBERLIN, 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
j2d year opens Sept. 23d. With special advantages 
in the College and the Conservatory of Music. 
, I, BOSWORTH, Sec. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Choice between two courses of study, Classical and 
English Biblical, in Junior year; one course in 
Middle and Senior years. Optionals in Hebrew and 
Cognates, and in Greek, Entrance examination on 
Wednesday, Sept. 2,9 A.M. Apply to Prof. C, A. 
Beckwith, or Prof. G. W. Gilmore, enema Me. 


NEW HAM PSH IRE. 





NEW LONDON, N. H. 


COLBY ACADEM Y. 


$200 to $250 a Year. Coeducational. 4ith Year. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. Gto. W. GILE, President. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 
THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 114th year begins September 16, 189. Kighty 

Scholarships awarded to students of bigh standing. 

For catalogue and illustrated supplement, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN, 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 


Meriden, N. H. New buildings. Enlarged facil- 

ities. Beautiful and healthful location. Four-years 

courses of study. The Departments of Oratory and 

Physical Culture just established. Young men and 

women fitted for our best colleges. Students of 
= means received on the “#100 a year plan.” 

2d year begins " pt. 9, 1696. Send for Catalogue. 
W. OH. JMMINGS, A.M. +» PRINCIPAL, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 











MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL (0%). 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
Founded 1803. For the higher education of 
young women. Classical and scientific course of 
study, also Preparatory and optional. Year begins 
Sept. 16, 1496. Apply to 
IDA C, ALLEN, Principal, Bradford, Mass. 





Ss y yyy yee m™m 
HICH SCHOOL ASSISTANTS 
Wanted for Sept. Fr. and Gr., 8700; Fr., Ger, and 
Art, 8720; Science, $800: Latin (Smith Grad.), 8500; 
English, 8800; Math., 8800 BEACON TEACH- 

RS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


eens YY YY YY YY YY YY YY YE YY 





MASSACHI SETTS, WORCESTER. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester (‘* The Academic C » ™ ), Mass. 4lst year, 
Best preparation for College, rofe-sional or Busi- 
ness life. Healthful location. Careful selection and 
supervision of students. Small Classes. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 





Massac HUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Academy for Boys. Prepares for any college or 
scientific school. Fully equipped laboratories in 
Chemistry, Physics and biology for training for 
medical ee Fifty sixth year opens Sept. 10, 18%. 
. GALLAGHER, Ph. D., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


For Young Ladies. Regular and elective courses, 
literary, scientific, classical. Pupils also fitted for 
advanced courses in leading colleges. Excellent 
advantages in art and music, Fine library, labora 
tory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling alley; out- 
door sports, careful physical training. Perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Best home influences. Beau- 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Boston. 

62d year. Fall term, Sept. 10, 18%. For illustrated 
ee tus, address 

Miss A. E, STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE, 


LASELL SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, AUBURNDALE, MASS. (ten 
miles from Boston). Boston standards of schol 
arship and conduct of life, with advantages of 
healthfuland beautiful suburban residence, the best 
Musical and Literary entertainments in Boston, and 
convenient access to places of historic interest. 
Rowing and skating on Charles River; Out-door 
games; Gymnasium and swimming tank under care- 
ful hygienic supervision. Lectures on topics adapted 
to the ideal administration of Home. Illustrated 
Catalogue free. 

Address C, 


QUINCY MANSION 


The Quincy Mansion School for Girls 
Will open at Quincy, Sept. 24. Regular Courses; experi 
enced teachers; special attention paid to vocal and tn- 
strumental music; certificate admits to college; new 
school building; class rooms on first floor; stairs few and 
easy; beautiful grounds—4 acres; view of Boston, the 
harbor and Massachusetts Bay; rooms high and light; 
fireplaces; steam heat; electric lights; open plumbing; 
13 min. ride from Boston. Send for prospectus to 
Dr. HORACE MANN WILLARD, Wollaston, Mass, 


C. BRAGDON, Principal. 












MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Established in 1889, by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway. 
Eighth year will begin September 29th. Address 
AMY MORRIS IIOMANS, Director, 9 Appleton St., Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HOPIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Amherst. Reopens September 23d, 1896. Certifi- 
cate admits to Smith and Wellesley. 

Miss VRYLING WILDER BUFFUM, A. B., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Worcester, Mass. Thorough preparation for Col- 
lege. Intermediate, Academic and Special Courses, 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 





MASSACHISETTS, BRADFORD. 
for Young Men and 


CARLETON SCHOOL Boys. College prepar- 


atory and general course of gene? Individual teach- 
ing. Gymnasium bowling alley, ete. Circulars, 
. CARLETON, Ph. D. 





Chauncy-Hall and Berkeley 
SCHOOLS 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Sts., Boston. 


Tee consolidation of Chauncy-Hall, the | 
oldest Boston Private School, with the 
Berkeley School is the union of two 
strong forces, forming an institution of the 
highest order, to be known hereafter by 
the older name. 

Thorough preparation for Colleges and 
Professional Schools. Full Grammar an< 
High School courses. In all classes Special 
Students are received. 
| Opens Sept. 21. Send for ’96 Catalogues. 


| TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 


EE _ 

















MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 
New Hall, Ashburton Place, 
Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass. 


i NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK, “PEEKSKILL. 
THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADE/SIY 


Peekskill, N.Y. 63d year. Send for illustrated cat 
alogue. Cot. LOUIS H, ORLEMAN, Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER, 
WORCESTER ACADEMY fsitarc""xsfcntiny 
College or Scientific 
School. Buildings new with every modern improve- 
ment of. School-House, Dormitories, Dining Hall, 
Gymnasium and Infirmary with trained nurse. Play- 
—_ and ovat unexcelled, 63d year begins Sept. 9, 
8! . W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies. 
Ten miles from Boston. Music, Art and Languages. 
ee ae for college 
Miss WHITTEMORE, P vineipal, Montvale, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 
Ashburnham, Mass. Co-educational. Six courses 
of study. New buildings. Large Gymnasium. Fine 
Laboratories. $200a year. Send for catalogue to 
H. 8S. COWELL, Princtpal. 





NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 
LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 


For Young Ladies, 48th year. College prepari iow. 
SAMUEL WELLS BU Cc K, A. M., Poughke epsie, 





NEW YORK, CORNWALL. ON- Hupson. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. ¥. For boarding ca 
dets only. Completely equipped and beautifully 
located on Hudson iver, near West Point. For 
catalogue, address 8. C. JONES, C. E., Supt. 

NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOLS 
For both sexes. July 6 to August l4. Board $5.00 a 
week and upwards. 30 COL RSES offered by faculty 
of Union College; also special coaching for entrance 
to any college this fall. 13 COURSES in Schools of 
Theology and Hebrew by leading Professors from 
Hartford, New Haven, a Toronto, etc. 
Address D. F. Ritchie, Secretary, Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y 








Educational. 





NEW JERSEY. 


Montelair Military Academy, 
Montclair, N. J. 

The school boy is father to the col- 

lece and business man—special gifts and 

school 


show themselves in 


this fact 


weaknesses 
life. It is 


classes most effective. 


that makes small 


Our classes are 


limited to ten pupils. 
Visit the scl.ool, or send for a circular. 


j, G. MacVICAR, 
Head Master, 

CONNECTICUT. 3 

CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE, 
THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, 
Lakeville, Conn. Prepires for the best Colleges 
and Scientific Schools. The next year will begin 

September 16, 1896, 

EDWARD G. Coy, Head Master. 


RHODE ISLAND. 





RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802, Both se 





s. On Narragansett ‘Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. ‘Twelve 
courses. $200 a year. September 8 Write for 


illustrated e am rlogue. 
. D. BLAKESLEE, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


D. D., Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 
2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
For Girls Possesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day. i5th year. Academic, College 
Preparatory and Musical Depts. For illus eat. and 
cefs.,address Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R, DANFORTH, 





STEWARD WANTED. 


Wanted a man of energy and ability, of good character 
and competent to buy supplies for a large educational 
institution near Boston, and to care for its buildings 
and grounds. Apply by letter, stating experience and 
with references, to ** Edueation,’”’ P. O. Box 349, 
Boston, Mass. 


my Y ® g ed 
rhe Fletcher Prize of $500. 
The trustees of Dartmouth College offer the above 
prize, according tothe will of the Hon. Richard Fletcher, 
for the best essay calculated to counteract the present 
tendency toa“ Fatal Conformity to the World.” 
Subject for 18%, “Should any restrictions, legal or 
moral, be placed upon the accumulation of wealth?” 
No essay to be less than 200 pages or more than 250 
pages of 270 words each. Copy to be type written and 
to be in hand on Dee, 20, 1896, 
Circular, containing further particulars, 
if desired, 


forwarded 


WILLIAM J. TUCKER, 
President of Dartmouth College. 
June 1, 1896. 


Hanover, N. H., 





FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


Cospel Hymns, |! to6, for Devotional Meetings. 
Excelsior Musie Edition, 739 Hymns, 875 per 100. 

Cospel Choir No. 2, 

Highest Praise, for the Sabbath School. #30 
per 100, 

Christian Endeavor Hymns. #30 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


- OLp Books Boucut. 
LIBRARIES AND SMALL PARCELS OF 
BOOKS PURCHASED. 

Save the expense and delay of Auction Sales. 
N.J.BARTLETT & CO., 28 Cornhill, Boston 





#40 per 100, 





Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





REV. J. H. JONES, No. Abington, Mass., is prepared 
to lecture on all phases of the labor question. He was 
for six years a Knight of Labor, is now president of a 
garment workers’ trade union, and is secretary of the 
Committee on “Sunday toil” of the Congregational 
Association of Massachusetts, He also seeks to serve 
as a pulpit supply. 

oi™ BRIOAN SEAMEN’S — ig ea 76 Wal) 

New York. Incorporated A 1833. Object: tc 
ces the moral and social con itfon ofseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes tempera. ce 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
REV. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W.C. STURGES Treasurer. 
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Excellent Stories 


For Vacation Reading. 


18th thousand. 


° . 
A Singular Life. 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. #1.25. 
“Every line in the book is worth re-reading. ... Miss 
Phelps is satisfied with nothing less than the best-—in 
life, in love, and in religion.’’—London Christian World. 


jth thousand. 
Tom Grogan. 


By F. Hopkinson Smith. 
OE Crown &vo, 1.590 


‘A stirring. ‘re dramatie story.’ 
press, New Yor 


Pirate Gold. 


By F. J. Stimson (**3.8S.o0f Dale’’). &1.25. 
“No more charming story of old Boston has appeared 
tha this quaint and quiet tale....A very interesting 
story.”—Boston Transcript. 


b] 

The Parson’s Proxy. 
By Kate W. Hamilton. 1.25. 
“One of the brigbtest books of the new year; a very 

good story.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 
“Decidedly original.”—Boston Beacon. 


The Supply at St. Agatha’s. 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. With illustrations. 
Square 12mo, gilt top, ®1.00,. 


“A wonderful little book.” — Pacific Churchman. 


The Village Watch-Tower. 


By Mrs Wiggin. %1.00. 
“ The book is a mine of character, of amusement and 
pathos.’”’—Christian World, London. 


The Life of Nancy. 


By Sarah Orne Jewett. $1.25. 
“ Among recent volumes of Short Stories ‘ The Life of 
Nancy’ is one of the most delightful.”—7he Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston. 


The Story of Christine 
Rochefort. 


By Helen Choate Prince. 1.25. 


“An excellent story, told with real power and in- 
terest.”—National Observer, London. 


Illustrated by Bein- 


—Mail and Ex- 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





NOW READY. 
The Life, Letters, and Journals 


of the Rev. and Hon. PETER 
PARKER, M.D. Missionary, 
Physician, and Diplomatist. 


By the Rev. Georce B. Stevens, D D. 
Cloth, pages 362, price $1.50 net. 


It was not a foolish self-conceit which led 
Peter Parker 
his biography should be published under the 
Yale 


interesting 


to make provision in his will that 
direction of The life was so 
full of 


lofty purpose, and so brilliant in successful ac- 


University. 

incident, so glowing with 
complishment that it had been a shame to leave 
the book unwritten. As the founder of medical 
missionary work in China, as the invaluable 
helper of the first diplomatic agents of the 
United States in the Celestial kingdom, as the 
holder of high official positions and the pos- 
sessor of the highest esteem of both Chinese 
Parker’s record is that of 
The 
story has been well woven together, and those 
who read it will find something of the secret 


and Americans, Dr. 
a singularly useful and successful life. 


of the power of the notable man whose life it 
records. 


Congregational S. 8S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


Choughts on Religion 


By GEORGE — Romanes, M. A., LL.D., F. R. S. 

Edited by Chas. Gore, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 

Second édition; cloth, $1.25. By the same author: 
Darwin and After Darwin. 

I1—TueE DARWINIAN THEORY: ....- 

il—PostT-DARWINIAN QUESTIONS:. . 

An EXAMINATION OF WEISMANISM; ‘cloth . 


Chicago: The Open Court Pub. Go. 
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READY THIS WEEK. 


ADONIRAM 
JUDSON 
GORDON 


A Biography. By his son With portraits and 
other illustrations. 8vo, clotb, $1.50. 


“We shall be greatly disappointed if the life of the 
late Dr. A. J. Gord u be not immediately recognized as 
one of the best biographies that has been written dur- 
ing the last twenty-hve years. In point of view, both of 
completevess and of style, it leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. The author, Mr. Eroest B. Gordon, is a worthy 
son of his father, whose life he has had the good for- 
tune to chronicle... . His powers of graphie description 
are extraordinary.”’— New York Exraminer. 


HEATHER 
FROM THE 
BRAE 


Scottish Character Sketches. By Davib LYALL. 
16mo, cloth decorated, 75 cents. 


David Lyall has attracted much attention recently in 
Great Britain, and it is generally admitted tht he bas 
earned a place alongside of Maclaren, Crockett, and 
Barrie. He has the gift, which seems to belong only to 
those who hail from the land of the heather, of invest- 
ing Scottish character with the charm and truthfulness 
of reality; but while he is thus comparable with the 
writers named, he has a genre of his own, which gives 
charm and individuality to his work. 


“THE MAN 
CHRIST JESUS” 


Studies. 
75 cents. 





By Ropert E. SPEER. 16mo, cloth, 


This is not a life of Christ but a study of what Christ 
was, flis character, His spirit, Himself, studied with 
reference to its testimony to His divinity and to its 
revelation of what God means each disciple of Christ to 
be. Its chapters have found the most ready acceptance 
in their original form of addresses to Bible classes at 
Northfield, Princeton, and elsewhere. 


Postpaid on receipt of price. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 
New York: 112 Fifth Avenue. 

Chicago: 63 Washington Street. 
Toronto: 140-142 Yonge Street. 





Steps for 
Beginners. 


A Manual of instruction for persons seeking 
the Way of Life and admission into the 
membership of the Church of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. By ASHER ANDERSON. 
Paper. Pp. 69. 12 cents; $10 per 100 
copies. 


Mr. Anderson’s little volume is the result 
of his own practical experience in preparing 
young people to enter the membersbip of the 
church. It is asimply written little manual, 
free from theological technicalities, but full 
of suggestion and very clear in its pointing 
out of the great fundamentals of Christian 
truth. Some pas‘ors prefer to prepare their 
own course of instruction for such persons as 
they can reach in this way, tut there will be 
many others who can use Mr. Anderson’s 
manual to good advantage, and no one who is 
interested in work of this kind can fail to be 
helped by a reading and careful study of the 
book. It is a good thing, tos, to be put into 
the hands of any one who is beyond the reach 
of immediate personal effort, but who may be 
led by the clear statements of the manual to 
find with its aid the greatest of all blessings. 





Congregational S. S. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON & CHICAGO. 
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HANDBOOK NO. 10 
CONTAINING 


Prof. Walker’s 
80 Years of Congregationalism, 


Bishop Hurst’s 
80 Years of Christian Progress, 
Prof. Hart’s 


80 Years of Political Progress, 
NOW READY. 
Price 4 cents; 100 copies, $1.25. 


% TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. *® 


6 Months for . oe ° ° e - $1.00 
3 Months for 25 cts. 4 Weeks Free. 


% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. '% 
No. 13. God in Nature. 
No. 16. A National Service. 
And thirty other services. Samples free. 
Price, 100 copies of one number, 60 cts., postpaid. 


AR beyond every anticipation has 
F been the warmth of welcome ex- 
tended to The Congregationalist pil- 
grims during the three weeks that they 
have been in England. We were apprised 
in advance of various preparations that 
were being made in different cities, but 
letters from members of the party show 
that they are almost overwhelmed by the 
abundance and continuousness of the hos- 
pitalities extended to them. An account is 
given elsewhere of the festivities in Plym- 
outh, where the party landed, and the va- 
rious functions there seem to have been but 
the forerunner of similar attentions from 
mayors and others high in civic positions, 
from dignitaries of the Church of England, 
and from leaders and from the rank and file 
of the Congregational body. The party has 
been this week in Scrooby and vicinity. 
The most notable feature of their stay in 
that region was the laying, on Monday, of 
the corner stone of the John Robinson Me- 
morial Church at Gainsborough. In this 
service Hon. T, F. Bayard and a large dele- 
gation of English men and women had an 
important part. If our pilgrims maintain 
this rapid pace and continue to be the recipi- 
ents of so much attention, they will hardly 
look upon their trip as a vacation, though we 
presume most of them are entirely willing 
to endure the special strain in order that they 
may avail themselves of the remarkable op- 
portunities at their disposal. 








For sustained interest, punctuality and 
regularity of attendance, and its quiet but 
pervasive spiritual tone, the International 
Sunday School Convention in this city last 
week need not fear comparison either with 
preceding gatherings of the same nature or 
with great religious assemblages of any 
sort. Much of the success of the four days’ 
meetings was due to the efficient committee 
of thirty, in whose hands were the prelim- 
inary arrangements. Mr. S. B. Capen’s 
judicious and energetic discharge of his 
onerous duties as presiding officer was an- 
other important factor, while the temper of 
the delegates was so uniformly considerate 
and Christian that the work of the conven- 
tion moved forward smoothly and to a 
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happy outcome. Earnestness and serious- 
ness were written on almost every counte- 
nance. The delegates came not for a holi- 
day or for a dress parade, but to learn how 
to present Christian truth to their pupils 
more effectively and how to make their own 
schools centers of larger influence, 


The only issue which at all divided the 
delegates related to the instructions which 
should be given the Lesson Committee in 
reference to the selection of passages on 
temperance. It is understood that the 
committee would prefer not to be bound 
down by restrictions that would require 
it to introduce every quarter a special 
temperance lesson. Its preference would 
be to make this subject prominent when- 
ever it appears in the natural progress of a 
given series of lessons. There was animated 
debate on the floor of the convention, but 
finally the instructions given to the commit- 
tee at St. Louis three years ago were reaf- 
firmed. These require four temperance les- 
sons for every year. It is a difficult task 
thus enjoined upon the committee, and we 
should not be surprised if three years hence 
the action is reversed. 


Harvard University conferred the degree 
of Master of Arts upon Booker T. Washing- 
ton of Tuskegee last week. Sanders The- 
ater rang with enthusiastic applause as the 
fact was made known and the degree was 
conferred, and later, at the banquet, Mr. 
Washington, in a manly speech, revealed 
those qualities as a man and orator which 
have given him the right to a title so hon- 
orable. The title of D. D. conferred by 
Harvard on Jobn H. Vincent, not only tes- 
tifies to the success he has had as a preacher 
to Harvard’s students during the past two 
years, but it is a fitting recognition by our 
oldest university of the service Bishop Vin- 
cent rendered to the world when he founded 
the Chautauqua system of popular instruc- 
tion and culture. The commendable cus- 
tom of announcing why honorary degrees 
are conferred is gaining ground in our col- 
leges. In some instances it solves a prob- 
lem which otherwise would be insoluble, 
but, on the whole, the degrees this year 
seem to have been most worthily bestowed. 


Dartmouth has abandoned the old method 
of granting the degree of A. M. in course to 
graduates of three years’ standing, and be- 
stows it now only upon those who have 
taken a prescribed two years’ course of 
study, one year of which, at least, must be 
spent at Hanover. At this year’s Com- 
mencement degrees were conferred on this 
plan for the first time. Three persons 
passed the required examinations, which 
were decidedly rigid. One of the three was 
Miss Katharine M. Quint, B. A., Wellesley, 
1890. The noticeable feature in her case is 
the fact that she is the first woman ever ad- 
mitted to any department of Dartmouth. 
Her application was not successful until 
after a year’s consideration by the trustees. 
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She was bright enough to appeal to that 
clause in the charter of the college which 
allows its privileges to ‘‘ English youth and 
others,’’ she arguing that if she were not an 
‘*English youth’’ she came under the cate- 
gory of ‘‘others.’’ Her specialties were 
Greek, and American literature, and her 
scholarship was pronounced to be of the 
highest order. We understand that Miss 
Quint’s presence in the institution during 
the past year, as well as that of a fellow 
woman student, a niece of Dr. H. A. Hazen, 
who has not yet completed her course, ex- 
cited no special attention after the first few 
days, and that both received the utmost 
courtesy. It will be observed that the ad- 
mission of women is simply to the graduate 
departments of graduates from other col- 
leges without distinction of sex. We learn 
from Hanover that when Miss Quint came 
modestly forward in her Wellesley cap and 
gown to receive her degree from President 
Tucker the applause was unbounded. It 
was a happy coincidence that her father’s 
class held its fiftieth anniversary at this 
Commencement, twelve out of fourteen sur- 
vivors being present. The class recognized 
the occasion by adopting Miss Quint as an 
honorary member. 


It seems to us that the action taken last 
week at the New Haven council and re- 
viewed in our church news columns was 
wise and careful. There is, however, the 
further consideration that the advice of a 
dismissing council is of great importance 
as certifying to the good standing of the 
minister and furnishing him with creden- 
tials which are of great value to a subse- 
quent installing council. It would, per- 
haps, have been well to add a vote to 
the effect that the evidence of good stand- 
ing which would have been given by a 
result of council commending him to the 
churches, and of the certainty that his 
departure was not caused by anything cal- 
culated to throw doubt upon the brother's 
work, was supplied from other sources 
and so accepted by the installing council. 
There have been cases where the absence 
of a dismissing council has been only too 
suggestive of the fact that the departing 
minister could not have obtained any cer- 
tificate that he deserved the future con- 
fidence of the churches. 


He had dropped the cares of an engross- 
ing business to run up to his alma mater for 
a taste of the Commencement festivities. 
Upon his heart as he went rested not only 
the weight of the daily burden, but a burn- 
ing resentment against one who had re- 
cently done him a wrong. But as he 
breathed for a day the atmosphere of his 
old college home a different temper of mind 
began to steal over him, Was it the quiet 
beauty of the encircling hills that wrought 
this change? Was it the merry shouts of 
the buoyant collegians? Was it the memo- 
ries of his own undergraduate days, now a 
quarter of a century distant, the recollec- 
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tion of the high ho es and the noble ideals 
with which he, in his time, had gone forth 
into the great world? Perhaps all these in- 
fluences had their share in softening the 
heart of this man, At any rate the first 
thing he did on returning to his office was 
to write to the one against whom his feel- 
ing had been excited a letter fragrant with 
charity and forgiveness. He is not sorry 
now that he snatched a day from business 
in which to drink again at the fountains 
which once fed his truest life and which 
still minister to that which is best in him. 





THE FREEDOM OF A KING. 


In the chorus of a recent popular song, 
America is characterized as ‘‘ the land where 
every man’s aking.” It is a thought famil- 
iar enough, presenting in a single word the 
contrast between the governed masses of 
Europe and the self-government which is 
the theory of America, and it is particularly 
appropriate to the week that culminates in 
Independence Day. It speaks of dignity, 
but also of responsibility, and it is upon this 
latter side that it is time to put the empha- 
sis for those Americans especially who, be- 
ing free, are kings and priests to God 
through Jesus Christ. 

The king is free, indeed, but he must in- 
evitably be judged by the law of liberty. 
Freedom can never be like an open ocean 
upon which the captain steers east or west 
as the fancy of the moment leads him. It 
is an open sea, but the captain remembers 
his responsibility and uses his liberty to 
bring the ship to her destined port in 
safety. Christian Americans are kings, but 
they are self-limited by the appropriate re- 
strictions of a king. ° 

Idleness is not for kings. Civic life is a 
part of work for God. Social obligations 
are a part of duty which we owe to Christ. 
He who, on the side of social and politieal 
action, evades responsibility, has abdicated 
a primary and essential part of his royalty. 
It is this evasion, indeed, which makes the 
problems of our political life so hard to 
solve. The real trouble is above and not 
below, and the word of the prophet is ful- 
filled in our States and cities every day: 
‘*Thine own wickedness shall correct thee 
and thy backslidings shall reprove thee. 
Know, therefore, and see, that it is an evil 
thing and a bitter that thou hast forsaken 
the Lord thy God, and that my fear is not 
in thee, saith the Lord of Hosts.’’ 

Nor can a king afford to strike hands 
with evil. He is not free to be a partner 
in the gains of sin. Wages of iniquity de- 
file his soul. Many a man in the interests 
ef business and political advancement has 
forfeited his freedom. He dare not speak 
his mind or follow his convictions. He is 
in league with evil, and he knows that evil 
men will rise up and laugh at him if he 
professes love of good. He has committed 
sin and is become the slave of sin, and 
nothing can make a free man of him but 
confession and repentance. He is like King 
Charles II. of England, who did not dare to 
move a hand in European politics because 
he was subsidized by France. 

Another limitation self-imposed upon the 
freedom of a king is that of purpose. True 
lives move ever toward a chosen end. He 
who drifts becomes a slave of the current. 
‘*He that wavereth is like a wave of the 
sea, driven of the wind and tossed.”’ For 
the Christian the true end of life can only 
be the purpose of his Lord. To witness 
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God to men, to serve his fellows, to live in 
that communion with the Father which 
makes the world a place of happiness as 
well as prayer, to finish the work, whatever 
it may be, which he has given us to do, 
these are the purposes of the kingly life. 
In activity, in righteousness, in service, and 
in these alone, the king is free. 








OOLORADO’S APPEAL AND OLAIM. 

We urge our readers not to pass by with 
a hasty or perfunctory reading the state- 
ment on page 24 of this issue regarding 
Colorado College. When men personally 
known to many of us and highly prized both 
for their intellectual worth and their ster- 
ling manhood are straining every nerve to 
reach an important goal, the least we can 
do is to give respectful attention to their 
plea. William F. Slocum, Jr., would grace 
the presidential chair of any institution in 
the land, and associated with him in the 
staff of teachers are men and women who 
represent all that is best in Eastern rearing 
and culture and in general equipment for 
their special duties. From personal inspec- 
tion of the college we can bear witness to 
its indispensable value as respects the State, 
the denomination and the dominance of 
Christianity in the Rocky Mountain belt. 
The map which we present this week shows 
over what a vast field it, and it alone, 
of Congregational colleges sends forth its 
streams of influence. 

The college is today passing through an 
intense moment in its history. Other in- 
stitutions which are struggling to build up 
endowments have important tasks before 
them, but for Colorado College the present 
holds the issues literally of life or death. 
It is not a question of the securing of funds 
with which to carry on an enlarged work; 
it is the question whether the work already 
begun shall go on as it is or whether it shall 
stop. 

Colorado has won a place in the first rank 
of institutions of higher learning in the 
West; its former students are carrying off 
honors in the graduate and undergraduate 
departments of our best universities. Shall 
it continue to advance, and more and more 
take possession of the place which is open 
to it, or shall its teaching force be cut 
down? Shall its progress be abruptly turned 
into decadence? Shall it sink to a place 
among second-grade colleges and see other 
institutions take possession of its rightful 
field? 

It is often said that Colorado is wealthy 
enough to support its own institutions. 
But it must be remembered that only a 
very small part of the wealth of the Rocky 
Mountains is in the hands of Christian peo- 
ple, that in Colorado Christian philanthropic 
capitalists are few and far between, that 
not many of its wealthy men have as yet 
learned the joy of giving. The college has 
aright to appeal to Eastern benevolence. 
It is every year receiving the sons and 
daughters of Eastern parents and sending 
them back to their homes strengthened in 
body, mind and spirit. It is doing a work 
for them that cannot be done elsewhere in 
the land. If, again, it be argued from the 
Eastern standpoint that the State by its 
espousal of political and financial heresies 
forfeits its claim to outside benevolence, the 
reply is that there is all the more need of an 
institution that will counteract dangerous 
tendencies by standing for those safe and 
lofty principles which alone ean savea State 
or a nation. 
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The East must be patient and generous a 
little longer. Nothing can aid more rapidly 
in the conversion of Colorado’s wealthy 
men into Christian philanthropists than the 
work of such an institution as Colorado 
College. Dr. Pearsons has done his part 
toward making its future glorious, Are 
there not many who will be glad to havea 
share in the splendid undertaking? 
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OOLLEGE HOPES AND WORLD EXPE- 
RIENOES. 

The college processes of training and in- 
struction are at an end, the farewells have 
been spoken, the years of quiet study and 
gay experience are closed and the life of 
the world opens for the graduates. Are the 
ideals which have been formed by class- 
room and campus to be confirmed or over- 
turned in the struggles and trials that 
await these thousands of young men and 
women, whose diplomas are but a few days 
old and whose hopes of success are as yet 
unproved? 

It is wise to remember that the tests of 
ability in college life are not final or com- 
plete. Those who have won honors in the 
classroom and are conspicuous in the social 
and scholarly awards of the Commence- 
ment week sometimes fall rapidly behind 
in the harder competition of the open world, 
and those of whom their teachers and their 
classmates never thought as leaders forge 
rapidly ahead in new conditions. It is no 
time, therefore, for relaxed effort or for 
discouragement. Life’s first skirmish is 
over, but the real battle is already on, and 
he will count for most who presses toward 
the front with well-considered use of every 
weapon at command, College honors count 
for little in the battle of life. College fail- 
ures, on the other hand, need not hamper 
one. Even sins and follies of the under- 
graduate days may be atoned for by earnest 
striving. It is a time for courage and en- 
deavor. 

But courage must be linked with faith to 
be ready for its best attainment. If we 
smile at the rose-tinted glasses through 
which the new alumnus or alumna views 
the world, we ought to grieve when there 
comes out of college halls a man or woman 
with a soul gray-tinged with pessimistic 
doubt. Youth should be dowered with 
courage, cheered by faith and glorified by 
hope. If there are disappointments, dis- 
illusions, lines about the brow and eyes, 
gray hairs to be encountered and experi- 
enced in the passing years—these are but 
a little price to pay for the power of an 
established character. Whether our young 
men and maidens shall fill a large place in 
the world’s eye matters little. Few are 
prominent in the attention of any one gen- 
eration, but the victory that overcomes, 
and in overcoming helps the world, is 
within the reach of all. 





AMERIOANISM TRIUMPHANT IN 
OANADA. 

For eighteen years the Conservative party 
has dominated the affairs of the Dominion 
of Canada, and the record of its career is 
not one that can lead a Tory partisan, a 
Canadian citizen or a denizen of the Brit- 
ish Empire to indulge in much boasting. 
Neither the people, the industries, the com- 
merce, the literature nor the morals of the 
people have prospered as they should have 
done, and the Dominion today is debt-ridden, 
hampered in its development and corrupt 
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in its politics because of the statecraft of 
Sir John McDonald and his successors. 
Last week, however, the people arose in 
their might, and in a contest unrivaled in 
the Dominion’s history for its vigor and bit- 
terness transformed the Dominion Parlia- 
ment from one with a large Conservative 
majority into one that will have a Liberal 
majority of not far from twenty-two over 
both the Conservative and Independent 
members. Quebec, that sent thirty Conserv- 
atives in 1891, elects only fifteen this year; 
Nova Scotia, that sent sixteen Conservatives 
in 1891, elects only nine this year; and On- 
tario now sends seven Independents to fill 
seats occupied by Conservatives in the last 
Parliament. This overwhelming defeat of 
Sir Charles Tupper and his allies among 
the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church 
will place in power as premier the eminent 
citizen of Quebec, Hon. Wilfrid Laurier, 
who, since the retirement of Hon. Edward 
Blake, has been the acknowledged leader of 
the Liberal party. Mr. Laurier is a Roman 
Catholic, but one who does his own think- 
ing on political questions and refuses to be 
dictated to by the hierarchy. He believes in 
a tariff for Canada such as is necessary to 
procure adequate revenue, but he does not 
believe in protection for protection’s sake, 
and his advent to power with a strong 
working majority is generally conceded to 
herald the dawning of a day of freer trade 
between the United States and Canada, and 
one of far more amicable relations between 
the two governments, In England it is in- 
terpreted as meaning this, and also as put- 
ting an end, for a time, at least, to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme for closer trade rela- 
tions between Great Britain and Canada. 

The vote in the Northwest Territories, 
Manitoba and Ontario, is not so much re- 
sponsible for the result as might have been 
expected. It is due, rather, to an overturn- 
ing, of which that in the Province of Quebec 
is typical, where the Roman Catholic elec- 
tors deliberately scorned the mandement of 
the Roman Catholic priests, refused to vote 
for Conservative candidates pledged to grant 
remedial legislation in Manitoba, and voted 
for one of their own race who had frankly 
said throughout the campaign that he de- 
nied the authority of the bishops to deter- 
mine political questions, and that if made 
premier he would use straightforward ar- 
gument and conciliation rather than subter- 
fuge, force and threats in dealing with the 
vexed Manitoba school problem. That so 
many of the Roman Catholic electors placed 
political convictions above religious prej- 
udice and deliberately disobeyed their 
priests is an omen of better days in Canada, 
too often in the past the arena where secta- 
rian feuds have been fought out at the 
polls, and the people made the pawns with 
which the ecclesiastics have won games of 
profit to themselves. So many French Ca- 
nadians have come in touch with our New 
England life, either through visits, labor in 
our factories or reading our newspapers, 
that they have come to have a sense of inde- 
pendence that their fathers knew nothing 
of, and the fruits of this contact with our 
political institutions and distinctive atmos- 
phere are beginning to ripen and be plucked. 

pee aor ee 

Mr. Puddefoot, in a letter to the New York 
Tribune, tells of his experiences among West- 
ern advocates of free silver, and concludes 
his letter with the following characteristic 
observation: 


While it would be impossible to train the 
great majority of men into able financiers, it 
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ought to be an easy matter to show them that 
when the ownership of silver can take less 
than $10 worth of that metal to the mint and 
bring away $18 in coin, the people who do not 
own the silver must make good the difference ; 
and that to put on the coins ‘‘In God we 
trust ’’ for the balance is temptirg Providence, 
and will most surely lead to disappointment. 


rs 


THE DUTY AND USES OF REST. 


Most of us look upon rest, especially in 
the vacation which we are apt to take at 
this season of the year, as a reward or rec- 
ompense, and in a sense this is correct. It 
often is spoken of also as a duty, but not 
always, probably, with a complete apprecia- 
tion of it as such, To take a rest is re- 
garded as a duty but the employment of it 
is considered less from the point of view of 
duty, and sometimes we are tempted to act 
as if our vacation were from obligations as 
really as from labors. 

It is indeed a duty to rest when weary. 
The position of those—and there are such— 
who insist that work should be incessant 
because God forbids idleness may be due to 
conscientiousness, but it is mistaken, not to 
add morbid. Most of us, however, prob- 
ably are more open to a different tempta- 
tion. All should understand that rest is 
not only wise but is even necessary to one 
who leads a busy life, and that sheer idle- 
ness, when it has been honestly earned and 
is not too greatly prolonged or misspent in 
any way, possesses large recuperative and 
helpful power. Itis true that a change of 
work is refreshing, but the teacher, the 
minister, the banker, the mechanic, or the 
housewife who is content to merely eat, 
sleep, breathe and be amused during vaca- 
tion probably resumes the accustomed tasks 
with the best power of future usefulness. 
Yet each must decide for himself. 

No time of rest is spent to best advan- 
tage, however, which is not made to serve 
the highest part of our nature. If we are 
not studying books we can observe men 
and women and learn from them. If we 
cease temporarily from making money we 
may find in our leisure a superior oppor- 
tunity for making character, for exerting a 
Christian influence, for learning how un- 
accustomed temptations assail and are to 
be conquered, and how forms of virtue 
hitherto uncalled for specially are to be 
appreciated and cultivated. And he who 
fails in vacation to set apart some time 
more than is usual with him for medita- 
tion and prayer and communion with Christ 
fails of one of its sweetest and most re- 
warding privileges. 

Moreover, if you are one of those whom 
toil presses hard and for whom there is no 
respite, take courage, Find your rest and 
refreshment in renewed study of your bless- 
ings, and be sure that Christ will not forget 
you, but will impart to you his comfort 
and his peace. 

nai Ee, 


OURRENT HISTORY. 


The Future Destiny of the United States. 

Poets and students of history seem to be 
uniting in holding up before the British 
and the American peoples the duty they 
owe to each other in order that they may 
perform their nobler duty to mankind. 
Thus Prof. George B. Adams of Yale, in 
the July Atlantic, shows why the United 
States must assume, with Great Britain, 
far wider and more world embracing respon- 
sibilities concerning foreign affairs than our 
fathers ever dreamed of our assuming, and 
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in the July Century T. B. Aldrich, the poet 
that Harvard has just honored by giving 
the degree of Master of Arts, says: 


Restless the Northern Bear amid his snows 
Crouched by the Neva; menacing is France, 
That sees the shadow of the Uhlan’s lance 

On her clipt borders; struggling in the throes 

Of wanton war lies Spain, and deathward goes. 
And thou, O England, how the time’s mischance 
Hath fettered thee, that with averted glance 

Thou standest, marble to Armenia’s woes! 

If twas thy haughty Daughter of the West 
That stayed thy hand, a word had driven away 

Her sudden ire, and brought her to thy breast! 
Thy blood makes quick her pulses, and some day, 

Not now, yet some day, at thy soft behest 
She at thy side shall hold the world at bay. 


A Deplorable Leakage. 
The recent deaths of ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury Bristow and Hon. Lyman Trum- 
bull call attention to the fact that they 
were eminent representatives of a class of 
men once prominent in public life, but who 
left it because unappreciated and unde- 
servedly thrust out. Ex-Senator Trumbull, 
for instance, was a descendant of the Trum- 
bulls of Connecticut and the Mathers of 
Massachusetts, a judge on the Illinois Su- 
preme Bench for six years, a United States 
senator from 1855 to 1866, doing more, it is 
said by competent authorities, to shape the 
legislation of the country during the war 
and reconstruction period than any other 
man, and yet because he followed the dic- 
tates of his conscience, saw clearer than 
many of his associates and voted for the ac- 
quittal of President Andrew Johnson, he was 
termed a traitor to his party, and so ostra- 
cized that he left it and public life as well, 
never, however, losing the respect of his 
neighbors and professional associates, who 
realized his rare mental and moral power. 
Ex-Secretary of the Treasury Bristow, 
after the Independent Republicans had 
failed to win for him—and the principles 
he represented—a victory in the Republican 
National Convention of 1876, also ceased to 
serve the public, and like ex-Senator Trum- 
bull retired to the practice of a profes- 
sion which proved lucrative. Somehow our 
American system of representation should 
be altered so as to make it possible for men 
of such character and ability to find con- 
stituents who would support them in inde- 
pendent thought and action. It is interest- 
ing to note that Mr. Trumbul! in his later 
days was as indifferent to opprobrium, and 
as faithful to what he believed to be right 
as he was when in the Senate. Hence he 
placed his talents at the disposal of Mr. 
Debs, and argued in his behalf against the 
decrees of Federal Courts, 
Domestic Politics. 

Mr. McKinley, in speeches made to dele- 
gations of Republicans visiting him.at his 
home in Canton, has emphasized that plank 
in the Republican platform which reaffirms 
devotion to protection, but he also has not 
failed to remark that he believes in a dollar 
‘*vood for a dollar not only at home but in 
every mart and market place in the world.” 
The large gathering of Ohio women last 
week in Canton to pay their respects to Mr. 
McKinley, his mother and his wife, was 
notable for the declaration by the spokes- 
woman that those whom she represented 
had no fear ‘‘that under the coming admin- 
istration hearth fires would burn dimmer 
or counting-rooms be closed,’ and that, 
should Mr. McKinley be called to preside 
over the destinies of the nation, there would 
be a man at the helm ‘‘ of character so pure 
and a reputation so untarnished’’ that any 
mother might feel proud to have her son 
imitating his example. Mr. Hanna, who is 
to be the chairman of the Republican cam- 
paign committee, has selected some of those 
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who are to be his chief assistants, and out- 
lined a course of action which promises to 
introduce some novel features into the cam- 
paign. Whether the committee’s head- 
quarters will be transferred from New York 
to the Interior, in which section it is con- 
ceded by all that the battle is to be waged 
most fiercely, has not been settled yet. 
The anti-Platt Republicans of New York 
State are preparing to create a machine 
which will surpass that of Mr. Platt in ef- 
fectiveness and win, if possible, from Mr. 
Hanna and Mr. McKinley the recognition of 
the Administration should Mr. McKinley be 
elected. 

Of the Democratic State conventions held 
last week Wisconsin’s was the only one 
which indorsed the gold standard and the 
Administration. Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, 
North Carolina and Georgia send delegates 
instructed to support the free coinage ef 
silver, and Texas sends rival delegations 
of which the free silver faction is sure to 
be recognized. The Democrats of New 
York State, led by Mr. William C. Whitney 
and Senator Hill, brought forth a platform 
favoring international bimetallism, but in- 
sisting upon the maintenance of the gold 
standard by the United States until the co- 
operation of other nations can be secured. 
Calculated by its framers to furnish the via 
media along which all Democrats may walk 
to certain victory, its reception by the two 
wings of the Democracy has demonstrated 
conclusively that the day of compromise has 
passed, The virulence of the attacks upon 
Mr. Cleveland by some of the speakers at 
the Illinois, Indiana and Ohio conventions 
indicates how far apart the Administration 
and the rank and file of the party in the 
West are, and these attacks, together with 
the declarations of the platforms of those 
States favoring policies that hitherto have 
been indorsed only by Populists, would 
seem to make it certain that conservative, 
gold standard Democrats of the East, and 
the men in the South and West like Senator 
Tillman of South Carolina and Governor 
Altgeld of Illinois cannot abide together 
much longer in the same party. 

Estimates of the comparative strength of 
gold and silver in the approaching conven- 
tion in Chicago vary somewhat, butit seems 
now as if the relative strength of the two 
factions at the beginning of the convention 
would be not far from 586 for silver and 342 
for gold, a majority in favor of silver large 
enough, if the present temper of the leaders 
of that faction holds, to formulate a free 
silver plank in the platform if not to name 
a candidate in sympathy with the platform. 
Mr. Whitney, in an interview as late as the 
27th, practically conceded that the gold 
standard minority had no chance of pre- 
venting a declaration in favor of free silver. 
Senator Gorman of Maryland, who is astute 
if nothing else, will not attend the conven- 
tion, conceding that it is useless for the 
East to attempt to shape the platform or 
name the candidate. Strong delegations of 
Democrats from Massachusetts, New York, 
Illinois and Maryland and the commercial 
centers of the South will go to Chicago in- 
tent upon saving the party from what they 
believe to be disruption and overwhelming 
defeat and they will carry with them the 
petitions of eminent men who, either for 
many years or during recent years, have 
been identified with the party and contrib- 
utors to its treasury. An impressive docu- 
ment, put forth by the German American 
League, pledging its support to the party 
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favoring the gold standard, will also await 
the party leaders at Chicago and indicate 
to them how the Germans of the country 
will vote. The Administration, of course, 
is throwing all of its influence in favor of a 
declaration against free silver, but it labors 
under the disadvantage of knowing that the 
more it does to make known its desires the 
more fuel it adds to the fires of hatred 
which consume the souls of demagogues 
like Mr. Tillman and Mr, Altgeld and their 
rampant followers. 

The British Ministry’s Ups and Downs. 

The withdrawal of the Education Bill 
must be most humiliating to Mr. Balfour, 
and plague those adherents of the Roman 
Catholic and Anglican folds who hoped 
that the government with its tremendous 
majority could ram the bill through Parlia- 
ment, and thus redeem the pledges made 
when the appeal was last made to the elec- 
tors. But dissensions within the ranks of 
the majority, the cross fire of hostile amend- 
ments which came from Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists as well as Liberals, proved 
too much for Sir John Gorst, who intro- 
duced the bill, and Mr. Balfour, the respon- 
sible leader in the Commons, and rather 
than face prolonged and destructive debate 
and an adverse vote, the bill was with- 
drawn soon after debate began in the com- 
mittee stage. We can imagine the delight 
of such men as Dr. John Clifford and Dr, 
Guinness Rogers, who opposed it because it 
threatened to revolutionize the educational 
system of England and intensify the secta- 
rian animosities all too intense there now. 
A call to arms already had gone forth, sum- 
moning the Dissenters of England to grap- 
ple with the forces of ecclesiasticism, and 
it needed but the enactment of the Gorst 
Education Bill to have stirred up such a 
blaze of feeling in England as it has not 
seen in many aday. Now, however, the en- 
emy has retired to realign its forces, and a 
reaction is setting in, in and out of Parlia- 
ment, which may topple over the ministry 
on any one of several of the many items 
which still burden its parliamentary pro- 
gram. 

The arrest by Venezuelan officials of a 
surveyor employed by British Guiana in 
surveying on territory which is in dispute 
between the two Powers threatened for a 
time last week to inflame the passions of 
the British public and lead to acts which 
might have complicated or undone all ne- 
gotiations between the United States and 
Great Britain, but the British Foreign Of- 
fice, fortunately, ignored the clamor of the 
more belligerent of the British journals, re- 
ferred the matter to the United States for 
its friendly offices, and the latter in turn so 
impressed upon Venezuela the necessity of 
acting wisely and pacifically that the sur- 
veyor was released and all chance for mis- 
understanding was removed. If this ami- 
cable settlement is typical of the temper 
and method that are to rule in the future, it 
must be conceded that a marked change for 
the better has come since last December, 
when Lord Salisbury and Mr. Olney were 
indulging in their bluffing and boasting. 

The Future of South Africa. 

Southerners will find considerable satis- 
faction in Hon. James Bryce’s statements 
in the July Century, concerning the rela- 
tions between the whites and blacks of 
South Africa. All of the latter, he says, 
whether educated or savage, Christian or 
heathen, African or Indian, are treated by 
the whites as divided from themselves by a 
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wide and impassable gulf. This situation 
Mr. Bryce attributes to the old feeling of 
contempt for slaves inherited and held by a 
generation of whites that has never known 
slavery as an actual system, partly to physi- 
cal aversion, and partly to an incompatibil- 
ily of character and temper. But it will be 
noted that Mr. Bryce finds this hostile atti- 
tude just where we find it most pronounced 
in this country, viz., strongest in those 
‘‘rude and uncultivated whites who plume 
themselves all the more upon their color 
because they have little else to plume them- 
selves upon.” He predicts that, speaking 
broadly, South Africa will always be a 
black man’s country, and that the future 
peace and prosperity of the land will largely 
depend upon ‘the wisdom and temper with 
which the higher race treats the backward 
one, and leads it onward and upward.” 

If Great Britain has made an arrange- 
ment with Portugal, as is reported, by 
which British troops may land on Portuguese 
soil and march through to Matabeleland, 
then an important strategic move against 
all of Britain’s enemies, including the 
Transvaal, has been effected. President 
Kruger’s recent demand that Sir Cecil 
Rhodes be prosecuted by the British Govern- 
ment has at least had this effect, viz., to 
force Mr. Chamberlain to compel the direct- 
ors of the British South Africa Company to 
accept the resignations of Mr. Rhodes and 
Mr. Alfred Beit. Of course this is only a 
nominal victory for the cause of decency 
and honor, for Mr. Rhodes will have quite 
as much to say in the future as in the past 
about the company’s affairs, but even a 
nominal victory is well for Britain’s honor. 


Turkey Passes Description. 

Turks and Armenians have fought again 
at Van, and the estimates of the number 
of Armenians killed ranges from 400 to 
1,500. The charges against Rev. George R. 
Knapp, which Turkey has at last been 
forced to declare, are such as make all 
who know him smile in derision. The 
governor of Bitlis says Mr. Knapp gave the 
signal for an assault by Moslems upon the 
Armenians; that he paid men to murder an 
Armenian (he must mean a Turk); and that 
he aided in carrying off a Moslem girl. Mr. 
Knapp’s family are now with him in Con- 
stantinople, where he is eagerly awaiting 
the opportunity to disprove these trumped 
up charges. Miss Barton reports that her 
assistants have done most remarkable work 
in suppressing epidemics of contagious 
diseases in towns where their aid was 
most needed; that the Turk is aiding in 
every way the humane efforts of herself 
and helpers; and that large sums should 
be forthcoming promptly if the work which 
needs to be done in succoring the needy 
and reestablishing industries and agri- 
culture is to be accomplished. The sit- 
uation in Crete has not changed much. 
Possibly the appointment of a governor of 
the Greek faith, Georgi Pacha Bereovitch, 
Prince of Samos, may alleviate the situa. 
tion somewhat. Mr. Gladstone continues 
to free his mind respecting the Turk and 
the complicity of Great Britain, for in writ- 
ing to the London Chronicle he said last 
week: 

Nobody uses egeaes half strong enough 
against the sultan and his agents. To de- 
scribe their guilt is beyond all bounds, and 
the language ought to go beyond all bounds. 
My choice is between far out-Heroding every- 
body and absolute silence, for my language 
abstractedly might plausibly be ascribed to 


temper, whereas it would be perfectly cold- 
blooded. I am silent only for fear of doing 
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harm. The European mind wants plausible 
excuses to cover its disgrace. I do not wish 
to furnish them. 

NOTES. 

Hawaii has just adopted an income tax. 

A cave-in and explosion in a Pittston, Pa., 
coal mine last Sunday morning buried nearly 
100 miners. 

Eighteen thousand people lined the banks 
of the Hudson near Poughkeepsie, June 26, 
and witnessed a splendid rowing contest be- 
tween the crews of Cornell, Harvard, Penn- 
sylvania and Columbia Universities, the Cor- 
nell crew winning and establishing a new 
record. 

The Greater New York Commission met 
last week, defeated the plan of the Brooklyn 
members to commit the commission to in- 
dorsement of the non-centralized, borough 
system of administration and assigned to ccr- 
tain individuals the prosecution of necessary, 
detailed inquiries at home and abroad con- 
cerning methods of municipal government. 
Both ex-Judge Dillon and President Low of 
Columbia University are planning to spend 
the summer in Europe in quest of informa- 
tion, which will, in turn, become the property 
of the commission. 
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IN BRIEF. 

It is seldom that even in this, the oldest, part 
of the country a church arrives at the advanced 
age of 250 years. The celebration, therefore, 
this week of its quarter-millennial by the 
church in Saybrook arouses, naturally, more 
than a local interest. There are additional 
reasons for marking the occasion in view of 
the relation of this church to Yale College 
and to that honored symbol of our faith known 
asthe Saybrook Platform. <A son of that town, 
himself a descendant of its founders and today 
an honored Congregational pastor, contributes 
to this issue a pleasing sketch of the circum- 
stances out of which this church grew. The 
pictures on our cover page reveal a typical 
New England structure and a street like 
many another which can be found up and 
down our New England country. The entire 
sisterhood of Congregational churches extends 
its greeting to the Saybrook church which is 
passing through such an eventful week. The 
lesson of the important place which rural 
churches held and continue to hold in the life 
of the community ought to be impressed upon 
us all afresh, particularly at this season, when 
so many dwellers in cities are returning to 
the country. 





Boston provides baby carriages for visitors 
to Franklin Park who need them. Civic ma- 
ternalism ! 7 





What is a debt upon a missionary society ? 
‘An incubus upon faith, a strait-jacket upon 
love and a chain upon the pinions of hope,’’ 
says The Christian Advocate. 


It is not Dartmouth alone which has been 
invaded by the daughters this year for the 
first time. Among the diplomas granted at 
Yale in the graduate departments eight were 
to women. 





The dimensions of Sunday pleasure seeking 
traffic may be suggested by the statement, 
semi-official, that the surface railroads of the 
city of Brooklyn, N. Y., on June 21, collected 
fares from 525,000 passengers. 





Just as the phonograph and kinetoscope 
have been used by the vicious to tempt and 
degrade those who float up and down the 
streets of our great cities, so the bicycle is 
becoming the obedient, unmoral ally of the 
criminal in fleeing from the scene of his mis- 
deeds. 





President Adams of the University of Wis- 
consin, when he came last week to give the 
secret of President Angell’s marked success 
at the University of Michigan, found it largely 
in the fact that first-class men and up-to-date 
apparatus had been considered by him more 
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important than elegant piles of brick and 
stone. 


There were 378 Unitarian churches in Great 
Britain in 1888; there are only 354 now. Scot- 
land had seven Unitarian churches in 1850, 
and it has eight now. And yet Unitarians 
across the water, when they get together, just 
as their brethren here do, felicitate themselves 
that they are a church that is satisfying the 
public need as no other church can. 


The king of France marched his army up a 
hill and then down again. Dr. Lunn flung 
himself out of the Wesleyan fold, and Bishop 
Vincent of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
happening to be in Europe at the time, wel- 
comed Dr. Lunn into the Methodist Episcopal 
fold. Now Dr. Lunn has resigned from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and returned to 
his first love. 


A collision at midnight so jostled two Irish- 
men occupying a section of a railway car that 
when they emerged in deshabille Pat said, 
‘* Mike, are you hurted?’”’ ‘‘ No,’ said Mike, 
who had entered his trousers so that they were 
in an abnormal relative position, ‘‘I am not 
hurted, Pat, but I am fatally twisted.’”’ The 
same remark might be applied to the condition 
of the Democratic party today. 


The call of Rev. F. W. Baldwin, D.D., of 
East Orange, N.J., to the chair of history and 
economics just established at Bates College is 
another evidence that the partition between 
Free Baptists and Congregationalists is de- 
cidedly thin. If his own church permits him 
to accept this summons of his alma mater, his 
influence we are sure will promote still fur- 
ther friendly relations between the denomi- 
nations. 











After repeated efforts to induce the General 
Assembly and the presbyteries to take up 
the subject of vacant churches and ministe- 
rial supply for the whole Presbyterian Church, 
a bureau intended to serve as anintermediary 
between churches and ministers has been es- 
tablished by the enterprise of the Presbyterian 
Journal of Philadelphia on the business basis 
of fees for information and presentation cf 
name and credentials. This is quite an en- 
largement of the scope of the denominational 
newspaper. 





At this season we always have occasion to 
notice what the sons and daughters of ministers 
are doing in the field of scholarship. The 
oldest son of Rev. G. M. Boynton, D. D., 
secretary of the C. S. 8S. and P. S., has just 
won the Rotch architectural scholarship given 
by the architects of Boston and insuring him 
two years of travel and study abroad. It is 
a much coveted honor and one which is not 
obtained without arduous and persistent ef- 
fort. A son of Rev. Dr. E. A. Reed of Hol- 
yoke has been awarded the Douglass scholar- 
ship at Yale, which secures for him a term of 
study abroad, his specialty being English 
literature. In the long run we are ready to 
match ministers’ children against the descend- 
ants of any other class of professional or busi- 
ness men. 





Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D., has taken 
his European trip earlier than usual this year 
in order to comply with the request of Mans- 
field College that he lecture there before the 
academic year came to its close. He was on 
the ground only a fortnight, but was hard at 
work all the time preaching, lecturing and 
holding conferences with the students. In 
what high esteem the pastor of the Old South 
Church is held in Oxford this new demand 
for his services shows. He comes back more 
vhoroughly convinced than ever of the great 
work which Dr. Fairbairn and his associates 
are doing at Mansfield College. He finds, 
too, a growing respect for the institution 
among leaders of the Establishment. It 
could hardly be otherwise, unless brilliancy 
and thoroughness of intellectual equipment 
counted for nothing in their eyes. 





STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 


FROM NEW YORK. 
The People’s Lectures. 

For eight years the Board of Education’s 
course of free lectures to the people bas 
been growing in favor, and most deservedly 
80. The subjects have been wisely chosen 
so as to attract by their variety and to 
impart thorough instruction on matters 
of practical usefulness. History (American 
specially), social science, health, literature, 
art, travel, politics are among the themes 
discoursed upon by experts in the severa- 
studies, men qualified not only by famill 
iarity each witb his subject, but by the rare 
gift so to set his knowledge forth as to hold 
the attention and meet the wants of the 
hearers. Thirty different places for the lec- 
tures in as many sections of the city were 
opened this year, nearly twice as many as 
last year; over 1,000 lectures were given, 
a large majority of them illustrated by ste- 
reopticon or experiments; nearly 393,000 
people, mostly adults and many of them 
women, were listeners to the course, run- 
ning from the last of October to the first 
of April. The cost has been small, the 
schoolhouses, Cooper Union, the Natural 
History Museum, Hebrew Institute and 
other similar places being freely utilized 
for the purpose. The rapid growth of in- 
terest warrants the planning for still greater 
enlargement next autumn. 

Their Bodies Cared for, Also. 

Nor are the physical wants of ‘‘the 
people”? left uncared for. The ‘‘summer 
corps’? of fifty physicians has been already 
appointed—three fifths of them having had 
previous experience of the work—to care 
for the poor sick in the city’s more crowded 
tenements at the public charge. These 
have a semi-police authority, empowering 
them to compel the self neglecting, mostly 
foreign, herds to so far comply with the 
health laws as not to needlessly endanger 
the lives of their neighbors, The new in- 
terest in securing more breathing spaces for 
the poorer classes has at length succeeded 
in opening a park really worth having—an 
entire square—at Corlear’s Hook on the East 
Side, to which the crowds can resort for 
fresh air from the river, and where evening 
concerts are to be given weekly at the city’s 
cost. Another (smaller) park is slowly be- 
ing made ready at Mulberry Bend, the old 
Five Points neighborhood. A new impulse 
has been given to the Health Board’s move- 
ment for demolishing many of the filthy, 
unsafe, contagion breeding rear tenements 
with which the greed of landlords has cov- 
ered the few feet where else the thronging 
tenement house children might catch a 
breath of air—such asitis. Then, too, the 
public floating baths in both rivers, fifteen 
of them, are now getting into place for the 
summer. In these structures last season 
3,100,000 baths were enjoyed, free of cost, 
by men and boys, and 1,800,000 by women 
and girls. 

Commencement Time. 

Columbia and New York Universities, 
the City College, normal schools and all the 
higher schools and institutes of the metro- 
politan district are pouring out an unusual 
number of graduates this season, and, if re- 
ports are true, of an unusually high grade 
of scholarship. Five young women re- 
ceived their diplomas from the medical col 
lege and hospital for women, making them 
full fledged M. D’s. Not the most shoe, 
but among the most important and usefu! 
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classes of graduates are those from the city 
and Brooklyr training schools. These are 
yearly sending out classes of both boys and 
girls, well trained not only in the manual 
branches of many useful trades, but in the 
science and book learning pertaining thereto. 
The exhibitions closing the year’s courses 
have shown work by the pupils of which 
the most expert mechanic might be proud, 
Let this work go on and grow as it should, 
and a powerful blow—it may be made a 
deathblow—is struck at that worse than 
Russian despotism which forbids ‘‘a free 
and independent American citizen” to teach 
his son the honest, useful industry by which 
the father has thrived, and the practice of 
which enters so largely into the basis of 
our country’s prosperity and freedom, Our 
public schools close with June. That their 
work is not yet done has been shown by a 
fearful panic last week—not in Central 
Africa, but in one of our East Side school 
playgrounds—caused by an alleged appear- 
ance of the devil among them, bent on tak- 
ing them with him to the nether world. 
Only prompt and effective action of the 
teachers and the police prevented serious 
injuries if not loss of life. 

Personals. 

Dr. and Mrs. Lyman Abbott, with a son 
and daughter, sailed for England on the 
Monarch, June 27. The doctor is to attend 
the Evangelical Alliance jubilee meetings in 
London, as are the president, Mr. William 
E. Dodge, Drs. John Hall and G. U. Wen- 
ner of this city, with many other delegates, 
and Dr. Josiah Strong, the secretary, who 
sailed a week ago. The True Unity of the 
Church is to be their theme. 

Dr. George F. Pentecost of London will 
supply Dr. Hall’s pulpit during a part of 
his vacation. Dr, A. T. Pierson will again 
render like service for the Fourth Avenue 
Church (Dr. Davies’s, formerly Dr. Howard 
Crosby’s). Dr. Virgin will spend his sum- 
mer, a8 usual, in Chelmsford, his pulpit to 
be supplied by Drs. Jubb of Fall River and 
H. A. Stimson. 

Among recent preachers in the Broadway 
Tabernacle pulpit have been Drs. Burnham 
of St. Louis, Andrews of Union College, 
Griftis of Ithaca, Genung of Amherst, Phil- 
lips of Rutland, Thomas of Brookline and 
Boynton of Detroit. 

A Christian's Death. 

The murder of Mr. George H. Wyckoff, 
president of the Bank of New Amsterdam, 
has excited such unusual interest among 
business men here and, indeed, with all 
classes as to encourage the hope that the 
sacrifice of this noble life may leave behind 
a profitable lesson. Suddenly surprised at 
his desk by a demand for money, a loaded 
pistol meanwhile pointed at his breast, he 
did his best to disarm the wretch and pro- 
tect the property in his charge, but in a 
moment he was fatally wounded and his 
assailant had turned the weapon with like 
result against his own life. As the ambu- 
lance was bearing both of these dying men 
to the hospital, the victim turned to his 
murderer with these Christlike words: 
‘““Why did you do this? I never injured 
you. May God forgive you asI do.’’ And 
when the surgeons came to see what could 
be done to save this precious life, a like 
Christian spirit was shown in his request: 
‘Do me this favor. He is a younger man 
than I and has the better chance. Treat 
him first.’ It was not given to surgical 


skill to save either life, but what a legacy 
have his stricken widow and children, the 
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Montclair church (Dr. Bradford's) and his 
fellow-guests in ‘‘The Chelsea’’ apartment 
house, his winter home, where this quiet, 
consistent Christian was warmly esteemed, 
in the lifelong memory of this lovely 
Christian departure from earth to meet his 
Lord, who, by wicked hands, was crucified 
and slain. HUNTINGTON, 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 


President Angell’s Anniversary. 

Chicago is as much interested as any city 
in the land in the honors paid the president 
of the University of Michigan. Here he 
has always been a welcome visitor, and 
with his addresses has always done good 
service for the cause he has been invited to 
help forward. It is a great blessing when 
a university like that at Ann Arbor can be 
under the direction of a man like President 
Angell for a quarter of a century. Noris the 
advantage wholly on the side of the institu- 
tion. The man has an opportunity to carry 
out his plans, to test his theories, to put him- 
self into successive classes of students, and 
thus create a constituency for himself out- 
side of college authorities on which he can 
rely with the certainty that he will neither 
be misunderstood nor misrepresented by it. 
It is not surprising that the exercises this 
week at Ann Arbor were so largely occu- 
pied with reminiscences of the service which 
President Angell has rendered the univer- 
sity, or that distinguished educators from 
all over the country should have had part 
in them. The Chicago graduates of the 
institution and their friends unite in the 
good wishes which others have been per- 
mitted to express for the president, and, 
thoroughly appreciating the rare ability he 
has shown as head of the university, trust 
that for many years yet he may be found in 
the position he now fills. The total num- 
ber of candidates for degrees in all the 
departments of the university this year was 
745. 

Picnics. 

In this era of picnics almost every church 
here has an interest. Last Saturday the 
Sunday school of the First Church went to 
Lake Bluff, the spot which our Methodist 
brethren have rendered so charming, and 
on Saturday of the present week, that is to- 
day, the school of the Union Park Church 
is enjoying the cool breezes, pleasant paths 
and attractive beaches of this famous resort. 
But picnics mean less to some children than 
to others. Tuesday a long train of cars 
filled with the children of the poor went 
out into the country for a day under the 
care of the Salvation Army. There was no 
discounting the happiness of the young 
urchins, They were, in fact, too happy for 
the mental peace of those who had them in 
charge, for when it was time to return to 
the city a good many of the children could 
not be found. It was afterwards discovered 
that in the fondness they that day developed 
for the country they had decided to hide 
away in the bushes and in the grass till the 
train should leave. Then they would in 
some way secure supper, pass the night 
under the stars and in the morning begin 
their lives as farmers, The anxiety of Sal- 
vation Army captains was not abated till by 
good luck they succeeded in getting all the 
children of their charge on the train and 
landing them safely in Chicago, thankful 
that they were only an hour late in reaching 
their homes, Thursday another great pic- 
nic of waifs and their friends was held in 
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Washington Park under the auspices of the 
Volunteers, General Fielding in command, 
This picnic has for many years been man- 
aged by Mr. Daniels of the Waifs’ Mission. 
The mayor issued a proclamation calling 
upon citizens for contributions to make the 
day a pleasant one, and stating the condi- 
tions under which the picnic was to be held. 
It need hardly be added that the enjoyment 
of the thousands who took part in it can- 
not be described. The Illinois Central, as 
usual, transported the children free of ex- 
pense. 


Suits for Blacklisting. 

Between thirty and forty suits have been 
brought against the railroads entering Chi- 
cago for preventing men from obtaining 
work on account of the part they took in 
the strike of 1894, It is said that there are 
as many as 500 names on the list. Some 
of the roads claim that they have only re- 
fused to employ such of their own men as 
were engaged in the strike, and that they 
have done nothing to prevent their employ- 
ment elsewhere, although it is not generally 
denied that they have refused to commend 
men who left them at the command of Mr. 
Debs. The suits bid fair to attract a great 
deal of attention, for the question to be 
settled is whether railway managers are 
obliged to give clearance papers or recom- 
mendations to men whom they will not 
themselves employ, or for whom they have 
no work, when they know that these men 
not only refused to work during the riots 
of 1894, but actually helped destroy rail- 
road property. There seems to be little 
doubt that there was and is some sort of 
an understanding between the railway man- 
agers, and that many men once in good 
standing are now recognized as persons to 
whom work is not to be given. Damages 
are laid at $50,000. 


Nominees for Governor. 

If many Republicans regret very deeply 
the nomination of a man with a record like 
that of John R. Tanner as their standard 
bearer, a still greater number of Democrats 
regret the renomination at the convention 
just held at Peoria of Governor Altgeld, 
Whatever be the record of Mr. Tanner, it is 
not so bad as that of the man now in power. 
Mr. Tanner has the excuse of early train. 
ing and the views prevailing in the section 
of the State where he was born and edu- 
cated, so far as he was educated at all, but 
for the present governor there is no such 
excuse. If Mr. Tanner is a political wire 
puller, he certainly has a dangerous rival 
in the man who has chosen to run against 
him, The platform on which the Demo- 
cratic campaign is to be fought isa silver 
platform, out and out. In his speech the 
governor charged the President with vio- 
lating the Constitution in sending troops to 
Chicago to quell the riots of the summer 
of 1894 and during his administration with 
catering entirely to the wealth of the coun- 
try without regard to the interests of the 
poor. Both platform and nominations were 
determined by the wishes of the governor. 
At present he is the Democratic boss of 
the State. It looks now as if the national 
convention in July would be compelled to 
declare for the free coinage of silver at the 
rate of sixteen to one. Still the bolt of 
gold men in Chicago is serious. It may be 
that some middle course will be discovered 
by which both wings of the party may be 
satisfied. To usin the West it seems as if 
the present campaign were to be fought out 
on the currency question rather than that 
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of the tariff, and that the people would de- 
cide it in spite of the politicians. No won- 
der that between the nominations for the 
governorship such a paper as the Times- 
Herald declares it will support neither of 
them, but will ‘‘take to the woods.” A 
good many who will yet vote with their 
party would like to do the same. 
Ministers’ Meeting. 

The paper read to the body last Monday 
was one of the most valuable to which we 
have recently listened. It was by Dr. Mil- 
ton S. Terry of the Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, Evanston, and was on the higher 
criticism. This was treated as a literary 
question, and as one belonging to the de- 
partment of apologetics. Dr. Terry thinks 
that results about which the critics are sub- 
stantially agreed should be presented to the 
people, but that they should be presented 
in such a way as to strengthen rather than 
undermine faith in the authority of the 
Word of God. His own paper was an ex- 
cellent example of the way in which this 
may be done. The professor does not think 
that the fact that Solomon is not the au- 
thor, as 80 many have supposed, of the 
entire book of Proverbs, or of the song 
which bears his name, or of Ecclesiastes, 
should diminish confidence in them as con- 
taining truth which God wishes us to ac- 
cept. Our aim must be the discovery of 
truth. To that we must be loyal. Nor 
need we have any fear lest in being loyal to 
truth we find the authority of the Scrip- 
tures weakened, 

Chicago, June 27, FRANKLIN. 

FROM SCOTLAND. 
The Gifford Lectureship. 

The recent appointment of Prof. A. B. 
Bruce, D. D., to deliver the next series of 
the Gifford lectures in Glasgow University 
has been hailed with general satisfaction. 
The Gifford foundation is a rich one, but 
the intentions of the founder, the late 
Lord Gifford, have been very widely and 
freelyinterpreted. In Edinburgh, the other 
winter, Professor Pfleiderer came across 
from Germany and made use of his ap- 
pointment to apply a more or less destruc- 
tive criticism to historical Christianity. 
Then, more recently, Mr. Wallace of Ox 
ford came down and treated us toa flippant 
and discursive survey of religion and phi- 
losophy and, indeed, things in general. The 
spectacle of a Hegelian, with his hands in 
his pockets, talking at random is not edify- 
ing. The lectures of Dr. Bruce, following 
the dignified and thoughtful course deliv- 
ered by Dr. Laird, the esteemed principal 
of our university, will go far to restore 
public interest in the serious discussion of 
theological subjects, and to rescue this lec- 
tureship from fruitlessness and contempt. 
The Free Church of Scotland possesses no 
abler theologian than Dr. Bruce, and no 
one whose writings are more widely read, 
It is a well-merited compliment in this case 
which has been bestowed by the university 
on the representative of a sister theological 
college, and we shall look forward this win- 
ter to a contribution from Professor Bruce 
of positive and weighty value and worthy 
the attention of students of the New Testa- 
ment and theological science. 

The General Assemblies. 

Our annual ecclesiastical parliaments con- 
cluded their usual ten days’ sittings last 
week in Edinburgh, the picturesque city 
which never ceases to charm its clerical and 
other visitors, and which, with good reason, 
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Sir Walter Scott termed ‘‘ mine own roman- 
tic town’’! The proceedings in the Estab- 
lished Church Assembly were marked by 
one or two animated discussions, while 
those of the Free Church Assembly, pre- 
sided over by Hon. Rev. William Miller, 
C. I. E., the able and distinguished head of 
the Madras Christian College in South In- 
dia, were characterized by a remarkable 
degree of cordiality and unanimity. The 
Church of Scotland, since the political elec- 
tion and reversal of last year, has found it- 
self in a position of greater security, and so 
long as the present Conservative and Union- 
ist government remains in power the move- 
ment known as ‘church defense”’ is likely 
to remain in comparative abeyance, Yet it 
is significant that Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
a member of the British Cabinet and secre- 
tary for Scotland, warned the assembly, in 
which he is an eloquent and vigorous de- 
bater, that the Established Church is in 
greater danger from the apathy of its mem- 
bers than from the attacks of outsiders. 

The Free Church feels at present that it 
is useless to carry on an active disestablish- 
ment campaign, but none the less, under 
the leadership of Principal Rainy, it re- 
newed at this assembly its adherence to 
the policy of Disestablishment, and its tes- 
timony against the injustice to other sec- 
tions of Presbyterianism and the existing 
religious bodies in Scotland that is involved 
in the maintenance of a state church. The 
Established Church is being attacked at 
present in newspaper correspondence for 
two reasons. By aconsiderable majority it 
declined at last assembly to sanction the 
proposed joint hymnal which has been 
adopted by the United Presbyterian and 
Free Churches of Scotland, and in which 
Canada and our colonies have also been 
interested. It would seem that there is a 
strong party at work in the Established 
Church opposed to all efforts at co-opera- 
tion and union with other churches, and 
this party looks for light and leading to 
such men as Dr. John Macleod of Govan and 
Professor Story. On the other hand, there 
are many inside the Established Church 
who are ashamed of this contemptuous re- 
jection of a common praise book, but mean- 
while Dr. Marshall Lang and others who 
share this view must be content to be ruled 
by the majority. 

The other cause of attack is due to the 
assembly’s action in suspending for a year 
from his pulpit and parish Rev. Alex- 
ander Robinson of Kilmar, the author of 
The Saviour in the Newer L'ght. In this 
case also Dr. Lang, who pleaded for a milder 
sentence, found himself in a minority. 
Some find fault with the assembly for being 
too narrow and severe and argue that a 
broad church party of those in sympathy 
with the newest criticism should be formed. 
Be this as it may, there is a general agree- 
ment that Mr. Robinson’s opinions have 
been crudely expressed and hastily formed, 
and that heis hardly the man tostir a church 
into such commotion or te be leader in 
a new departure. The movement toward 
union and incorporation of the Free Church 
and United Presbyterian Church goes on 
hopefully. 

Our assembly gatherings, although framed 
on the plain model of John Knox and Pres- 
byterianism, are not wanting in style and 
ceremony and social attractiveness. The 


proceedings of the Established Church 
were graced by the presence of the queen’s 
commissioner and representative, the Earl 





of Hopetown, who, along with his lady, 
held a series of receptions in the famed 


palace of Holyrood. These entertainments 
are attended by clergymen, leading citizens, 
military officers and others, and provide a 
welcome and agreeable variety in the midst 
of formal and ecclesiastical routine, Dr. 
Miller, the Free Church moderator, who 
wore his academic and Indian decorations 
with marked dignity, invited large numbers 
to breakfast in the Royal Hotel, In thus 
doing honor to his friends Principal Miller 
was rewarded by numerous proofs of honor 
and recognition to himself. The address 
sent to the assembly over which he pre- 
sided, signed by over fifteen hundred edu- 
cated and influential Hindus and convey- 
ing their congratulations and expressions 
of esteem, was a remarkable tribute to Dr. 
Miller’s work and character and to the 
success and fruitfulness of educational and 
Christian missions in India, 

The Church and the Press. 

A suggestive paragraph in the closing 
address of Dr. Miller, the moderator of the 
Free Church Assembly, called attention to 
the powerful opposition the church in our 
day has to contend with from numerous 
organs of the press. The admission was 
candidly made that it is a serious disadvan- 
tage to have a preponderance of the papers 
that are so largely sold and widely read 
taking the side of pronounced opponents of 
the church. This opinion will be strongly 
shared by all Free Churches. In Scotland 
the remarks of Principal Miller apply very 
justly. At the same time, his advice was 
wise—to make little rather than too much 
of this form of attack, which is largely 
based on unfairness and misconception. In 
the end people will rally to the side which 
they see is being attacked with prejudiced 
and poisoned weapons, 

It is gratifying to find that the churches 
can make use of their own organs to diffuse 
information and to lay hold of the popular 
mind. The circulation of Life and Work, 
the parish magezine of the Church of Scot- 
land, is very large. The monthly magazine 
of the United Presbyterian Church is also 
largely read, and under the new editorship 
of Professor Orr is likely to increase in 
circulation and influence. The Free Church 
Monthly, under the experienced manage. 
ment of Dr. N. L. Walker, appeals to a 
great constituency of readers, These and 
other religious organs must counteract to a 
great extent the misconceptions scattered 
by the secular press, But notwithstanding 
these admissions, the church has still much 
to do and learn in the art of producing and 
diffusing bright, fresh, readable and at- 
tractive literature, 

Our Professors. 

We on this side were delighted to find 
from your columns, quoted in the British 
Weekly, that Prof. G. A. Smith, by his lec- 
tures, has quite captivated his American 
hearers. We shall look forward with inter- 
est to his account of his impressions of 
America—its universities, its churches, its 
home missions, its conditions of labor and 
comfort. 

Much sympathy with Professor Drum- 
mond, in his prolonged illness, was ex- 
pressed at the Free Church assembly. The 
chair of Prof. W. G. Blaikie of the New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh, will be vacated after next 
session. Dr. Stalker and Dr. Denney are 
already spoken of as competent and likely 
candidates. 

Glasgow, Scotland, June 8. Wo M Ok, 
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“Passages of God's Providence at 


Ono June 12, 1660, Lion Gardiner sat down 
in his East Hampton home upon Long 
Island to write te two old companions in 
arms some outline of their adventures to- 
gether in fortifying and settling the mouth 
of the Connecticut nearly five and twenty 
years before. 


Loving Friends, Robert Chapman and 
Tnomas Hurlburt, my love remembered to you 
both, these are to inform, that as you desired 
me when I was with you and Major Mason 
at Seabrooke, two and a half years ago, to 
copsider and to call to mind the Passages of 
God’s Providence at Seabrooke, in and about 
tue time of the Pequit war, wherein I have 
pow endeavoured to answer your Desires, 


und have rumaged and found some old papers 
then written, it was a great help to my 
memory. 


So in a quaint and involved, though al- 
ways pleasant style, the letter proceeds, 
giving us an almost unique glimpse of life 
in one of the earliest fortified posts in New 
Eagland, The friends came to Boston in 
1635, Gardiner fresh from service as an 
cogineer in the Low Countries, and reached 
Siybrook ip the spring of 1636. There, 
upon a pleasant peninsula about a mile 
trom the river’s mouth, they took up the 
work of fortification begun by a little com- 
pany under the younger Winthrop in the 
preceding autumn. The situation was a 
commanding one. To the east of the knoll 
on which they built their fort lay the river, 
while broad coves not only covered their 
northern and southern flanks but almost 
encircled them a half-mile to the rear. 

As they wrought at their delving and 
building it was in expectation of distin- 
guished company in the near future, for 
things were going so ill in England that 
men like Lord Say and Sele, Lord Brook, 
Sir Arthur Haselrig, and even Hampden 
and Cromwell, as some contend, were cast- 
ing longing looks across the water. So that 
the fort and its inclosures were laid out 
with distinct reference to the building of 
large and goodly houses, But the expecta- 
uion was not to be fulfilled. Things that 
had been going ill in England went so much 
worse that they could not be left. So Hasel- 
rig stayed to ride through the great rebel- 
lion at the head of his famous ‘“ lobster’’ 
cuirassiers, Hampden to meet his death at 
Chalgrove, and Oliver, as all the world 
knows, to hew out a new England at home 
instead of sailing over sea to find one, 
George Fenwick came, however, and with 
him the Lady Alice Botelar, his wife. But 
in 1645 she died, and soon after Fenwick 
returned to become a colonel in the Parlia- 
mentary army and governor of Berwick- 
upon-T weed. 

So the task of rearing a settlement at the 
river’s mouth, despite the Pequots and the 
Dutch, fell to plain people after all. It was 
grim work though, and for a year or two 
the little community was in constant peril. 
Outside the inclosure of the fort none was 
safe. Even the soldier beating ‘‘samp”’ at 
the garden pales found savages stealthily 
creeping around to cut him off. Butter- 
worth met a miserable fate in the meadow 
that has perpetuated his name; Tilly was 
overpowered almost within sight of the fort 
and put to death with awful tortures; 
Mitchell, a brother of ‘‘ Matchless’’ Mitch- 
ell, minister in Cambridge, was captured 
and burned; while, as though to suggest 
what was taking place beyond their im- 
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mediate ken, another, whose name we do 
not know, ‘‘came down drowned to us 
ashore at our doors with an arrow shot into 
his eye, through his head.”’ 

On a February day in 1637, venturing out 
to burn some reeds, Gardiner and his little 
company found themselves so sore beset 
that he and Robert Chapman, with one or 
two others, were forced to leave two men 
dead upon the field, while they covered the 
slow retreat of their wounded with naked 
swords, the arrows pelting so viciously upon 
the leader’s stout buff coat meanwhile, that 
the Indians were loath to believe that he had 
reached the fort alive. Yet in the midst of 
all this jeopardy the settlers managed in 
some way to keep heart of grace, and Gar- 
diner reminds his friends of the ‘ pretty 
pranks ’’ they played and how they laughed 
at the success of them. Then sometimes, 
too, they went ‘a fowling,’’ as do their 
sons unto this day. 

After these trials were over and it became 
evident that the colony must make its own 
way in the world without waiting for much 
re enforcement from home, the thought of 
the little community naturally turned to 
the organization of a church, Hitherto it 
had been served by chaplains as befitted a 
military post. First came Mr. Higginson, 
who stayed through the sorry times of the 
war and whose service proved ‘suitable, 
seasonable and profitable, according to the 
then present dispensation of Providence,” 
and to him succeeded Mr, Thomas Peters, 
a brother of the redoubtable Hugh. 

Thus it was not until 1646, after Fenwick 
had returned to England and families had 
begun to venture themselves beyond the 
stockades, that organization was finally 
effected. Then, on a given day, probably 
in late spring er early summer, the little 
community gathered in the great hall of the 
fort and entered into solemn covenant with 
God and one another. It is almost certain 
that the famous Hooker of Hartford preached 
the sermon, after which James Fitch was 
solemnly ordained to the ministry by the 
imposition of the hands of the laity. Among 
the company who gathered there were Lieut. 
William Bushnell, the ancestor of Horace 
Bushnell, Thomas Leffing well, whose single- 
handed relief of the beleaguered Uncas 
forms a romantic incident in the settle- 
ment’s early history, and Robert Chapman, 
who was to serve the colony in more than 
fifty sessions of the General Court and in 
his old age to try conclusions with Sir Ed- 
mund Andros. There, too, was the * Widow 
Thomas Lee,’’ ancestress of President Cleve- 
land, and possibly Deacon Richard Bush- 
nell, who numbered among his descendants 
Samuel -Johnson, president of King’s Col- 
lege, and William Samuel Johnson, first 
president of Columbia College. 

In 1660 the young church gave of its best 
to found the town and church of Norwich, 
and was sa@ly depleted by the sacrifice. 
After a little, however, a new and worthy 
leader came to it in the person of Thomas 
Buckingham, ancestor of Connecticut’s re- 
vered war governor, and it saw better days 
once more. It was during his pastorate, 
on Nov. 11, 1701, that seven members of 
a newly constituted corporate body met 
in Saybrook and organized the Collegiate 
School, which has come to be known to 
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Seabrooke.” 


all the world as Yale University. From 
1702 to 1716 the annual Commencements 
were regularly held here, but with the Com 
mencement of 1717 the college took up its 
permanent abode in New Haven, to the 
great chagrin, not of Saybrook only, but 
of Hartford and Wethersfield as well, each 
of whom seems to have coveted it. 

Of these yearly celebrations at Saybrook 
one has a unique interest for all Congrega- 
tionalists and students of Congregational 
polity, for at the Commencement in Sep- 
tember, 1708, a synod composed of twelve 
ministers and four lay delegates convened 
there under instructions from the General 
Court. After choosing James Noyes of 
Stonington and Thomas Buckingham of 
Saybrook moderators, with Stephen Mix 
and John Woodward scribes, ard ‘after 
humble addresses to the throne of grace 
for the divine presence, assistance and 
blessing,’ the synod proceeded to the prep- 
aration of an ecclesiastical code for the 
twoscore Congregational churches which it 
represented. The result of its deliberations 
was the Saybrook Platform. 

Reference is often made te this famous 
instrument as though it promulgated a 
creed, new and cased in triple steel—a 
creed upon which the fictitious Blue Laws 
might well have been logically consequent. 
In point of fact, however, the synod made 
no reference in its result to matters of faith 
except to recommend the adoption of the 
confession ‘‘owned ard assented unto by 
the elders and messengers assembled at 
Boston, in New England, May 12, 1680’; 
i. e., the Savoy Confession, with very slight | 
variations. But in respect to ecclesiastical 
order it came to definite determinations of 
its own, which were duly adopted and estab- 
lished for the churches of Connecticut at 
the next session of the General Court. The 
objects of this platform have been summed 
uy by Dr. Bacon as follows: 


1. The promotion of order and harmony 
amovg the ministers and churches. 

2. The regular introduction of candidates 
into the ministry. 

3. The establishment of a fixed and defined 
board of appeal—the county consociation—a 
council by which such difficulties as the par- 
ticular churches themselves could not settle 
might be adjusted. 


Since the day when the synod of 1708 ad- 
journed the church in Saybrook has gone 
its quiet way, planted its colonies in neigh- 
boring villages and under the leadership of 
a long line of godly and scholarly ministers 
has held forth to each succeeding genera- 
tion the word cf life. Itis eminently fitting 
that its 250 hb anniversary should be cele- 
brated this year in the same week with the 
national birthday, For the New England 
Church nursed a piety that was social and 
civic as well as individual. Any estimate 
of our national history must prove inade- 
quate that fails to take into account the 
influence of the masterful, ethical sense of 
the New Englander. And one of the prime 
factors in the development of that high and 
efticient quality has ever been the country 
church, honorable in its traditions, simple 
in its worship, unwavering in its insistence 
that every man’s life is a plan of God, 
which, if he be a true man, he must fulfill 
for the sake of himself, his country and the 
world, 
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PILGRIMAGE LETTERS. 


Il, THE ROYAL WELCOME AT PLYMOUTH, 


BY F. J. D. 


Max O’Rell, in his good-natured criticism 

of Americans, affirms that they always use 
adjectives in the superlative degree. But 
we of The Congregationalist’s Pilgrimage 
Party may be pardoned for indulging in 
superlatives when describing our visit to 
Plymouth, for our reception there so far 
exceeded anything we ever dreamed of that 
mcderate speech is impossible. We were 
met in the Millbay Docks by a deputation 
ofgnine gentlemen from the Three Towns’ 
Council of Free Churches, assisted by them 
through the custom house and escorted to 
the; Duke of Cornwall Hotel. From that 
time onward, during our three days’ stay, 
theyjand others were untiring in their at- 
tentions and we shall bring home a new 
idea of English hospitality. 
# This committee came out ona tender, and 
the most sluggish imagination must have 
been stirred as hosts and guests met in the 
little cabin to listen to the address of wel- 
come from Rev. Samuel Vincent. What a 
contrast was our incoming to the outgoing 
of the Pilgrims of 1620! The sadness of 
their {farewell and the joyousness of our 
welcome, together with the marvelous 
changes in history since the time of James 
I., were graphically portrayed by Mr. Vin- 
cent in his admirable and cordial speech. 

The next morning several of this same 
committee, among them Professor Chap- 
man and Rev. Messrs. Lambert, Rudall, 
Maxwell and Slater, accompanied us as we 
explored the odd nooks and corners of this 
ancient city of about 100,000 inhabitante, 
under the leadership of the borough libra- 
rian, Mr. W. H. K. Wright, who is a Fellow 
of the Royal Historical Society, an accom- 
plished scholar and an ideal guide. If 
Americans realized what there is to be seen 
in Plymouth they would never think of 
landing at Liverpool or Southampton, now 
that the American Hamburg steamers touch 
at this famous port where ships of the ad- 
miralty are often at anchor and where 
Agnes Weston’s remarkable work for Brit- 
ish sailors may be seen at the Sailors’ Rest. 

We went first to the George Street Bap- 
tist Chapel, occupying the site of the build- 
ing in which the Pilgrims were entertained 
before their departure to America, thence 
to St. Andrew’s Church, where Archdeacon 
Wilkinson graciously explained its numer- 
ous interesting features, and by degrees 
came to the Old Barbican pier, passing 
through the queerest streets and alleys im- 
aginable. No wonder the residents swarmed 
out of the low, checker- windowed houses to 
see what the unusual procession meant. 
Pins Lane and New Street—the latter be- 
ing the oldest street in town—were inde- 
scribably picturesque, with narrow stone 
steps, similar to those at Clovelly, leading 
past the diminutive stone cottages, with 
overhanging second stories, to higher levels 
beyond. It added much to our enjoyment 
to be accompanied by John Barrett, the 
artist, and to hear his comments on these 
delightfully quaint bits. Of course we all 
stood on the slab in front of the custom 
house, inscribed ‘‘ Mayflower, 1620,’ and 
the dozen lineal descendants of the Puri- 
tans in our party must have felt a peculiar 
thrill as their feet touched the sacred stone. 
We passed the house in which Catherine of 
Arragon was entertained by one of the lead- 
ing merchants in 1501, climbed to the top 
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of the old citadel which commands a superb 
view of the harbor, and altogether had a 
most inspiring half-day. 

In this connection I wish to voice the 
sentiment of the entire party in saying with 
the strongest emphasis that it makes all 
the difference in the world to be conducted 
through a foreign city by a scholarly man 
like Mr. Wright or to go with the conven- 
tional guide. Some of his literary illustra- 
tions on historical points were delightful. 
For instance, in one place he read a charm- 
ing extract from Elihu Burritt’s A Walk 
from London to Land’s End and in another 
a passage from one of Davenant’s dramas, 
both of which were deliciously apropos. 
Our last excursion in Plymouth was an en- 
joyable trip to the beautiful Mount Edg- 
cumbe Park, the estate of the Earl of Mount 
Edgcumbe, special permission having been 
obtained from his Lordship by the Evangel- 
ical Free Church Council. The place is 
reached by means of a little steamer, and 
after a two hours’ ramble in groves and 
gardens again we stood upon its deck and 
exchanged regretful farewells. One of the 
party in behalf of all thanked our English 
friends for their innumerable courtesies, 
all joined in singing ‘‘ B'est be the tie that 
binds,’’ and after repeated handshakings 
we went our separate ways. 

But the cream of the Plymouth visit was 
the reception in Guildhall on Friday even 
ing by the mayor and mayoress, at which 
about 300 of the leading citizens were pres 
ent. The interior of this fine municipal 
building was superbly decorated for the 
occasion, potted plants, palms, draperies, 
intertwined flags of the two nations and 
colored fairy lights being tastefully dis- 
played. In front of the memorial window, 
which represents the departure of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, was a raised platform where 
the mayor, Alderman Bond, stood when he 
welcomed us most felicitously as ‘ hostages 
of peace.”’ Fitting replies were made by 
Rev. Messrs. Dunning, Dexter, Robinson, 
Soule and Hon. J. A. Lané, The mayor 
wore his cfficial robe, an imposing scarlet 
gown trimmed with black velvet and sable 
and lined with white satin. Over this was 
a series of massive gold chains, from which 
depended the municipal sea]. Ladies will 
be interested to know that black satin, 
Duchess lace and diamonds formed the es- 
sential points of Mrs. Bond’s dress, but 
her grace and urbanity far outshone the 
brilliancy of her jewels. 

“In order to appreciate the full signifi 
cance of this function it should be remem- 
bered that the office of an English mayor is 
a purely honorable and not a salaried posi- 
tion, and carries far more distinction with 
it than a similar position in the average 
American city. By a happy coincidence 
Mr. Bond held the office five years ago 
when the American delegates to the Inter- 
national Council visited Plymouth, and those 
who enjoyed his hospitality then will have 
some conception cf the privileges we en- 
joyed through his courtesy now. The full 
band of the Welsh regiment, by kind per- 
mission of its colonel, furnished grand in- 
strumental music, and the famous tenor 
from Exeter Cathedral, J. Dean Trotter, 
was among the soloists. The American 
speakers followed our home custom of ad- 
dressing the mayor as ‘‘ your Honor,”’ which 
seemed to amuse our English friends, who 
restrict themselves to the simpler form of 
‘* Mr, Mayor.’’ But never could the Amer- 
ican title be more worthily bestowed than 
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in the case of Mr. Bond, who is enthusias- 
tically beloved by the citizens. 

Let no one suppose, however, that The 
Congregationalist’s Pilgrimage Party is hav- 
ing only a round of social gayeties. Be- 
neath these enjoyable functions it is easy to 
see that Christian fellowship is the golden 
link which binds us together, and friends at 
home would be gratified, and perhaps as- 
tonished, to hear the applause whenever, in 
the public addresses, allusions are made to 
the impossibility of another war between 
the two great English speaking races. It is 
worth crossing the ocean to see these evi- 
dences of international friendship. 


- _ 


AMHERST’S SEVENTY-FIFTH WAY- 
MARK. 

Three quarters of a century of sturdy life 
have just been rounded out by Amherst Col- 
lege, last week’s Commencement marking the 
event. The celebration was not so form) 
and elaborate as the semi-centenpial in 1871 
was, or as the centennial twenty-five years 
hence is sure to be, but the alumni returned 
in larger numbers than usual and were sufti- 
ciently rewarded by the address of Dr. Storrs 
alone, which was the main feature of the Com- 
mencement dinner. 

The Brooklyn divine did not undertake to 
deliver a long and ornate address, but his 
words were no less pleasing because they par- 
took of the character of an extempore utter- 
ance, and dealt in an easy, colloquial way 
with the scenes of other years. He made a 
vivid comparison of the political, social and 
literary conditions of seventy-five years sgo 
and those that prevail today, and pointed a 
plain and needed lesson to the young men of 
the graduating class, as well as to educated 
men in general, upon whom rests the responsi- 
bility of the future, It was pleasant to see on 
the same platform and at Dr. Storrs’s right 
hand his famous classmate and close personal 
friend, Bishcp Frederick D. Huntington, who, 
when called to his feet, indulged in a little 
playful banter with Dr. Storrs, and then went 
on to pay a discriminating and valuable trib- 
ute to the late treasurer of the college, Mr. 
Austin Dickinson. 

The dinner marked the culmination of sev- 
eral days of festivity, in which the prize 
speaking contests, the Class Day jubilations, 
the society receptions and class reunions 
formed, as usual, a conspicuous part. It was 
notable that the addresses of the graduates 
were less scholastic and more directly related 
to the time than is often the case. Armenia’s 
woes furnished the theme for one of the Com- 
mencement speakers and the Hardy Prize De- 
bate had to do with the interpretation and 
application of the Monroe Doctrine. 

The class of ’56, back for its fortieth re- 
union, mustered eighteen of its forty-six grad- 
uates. Among them are no less than three 
LL. D.’s, Rev. W. H. Ward, Rev. H. C. Haydn 
and Prof C. H. Hitchcock of Dartmouth, who 
has just received this doctorate from his alma 
mater. The class went in a body to call on 
the venerable Professor Tyler, who, by the 
way, was sought out by not a few of the re- 
turned graduates, old and young, and who 
still, though no longer in the harness, receives 
the profound respect of Amherst men, both 
graduates and undergraduates. 

The most notable action on the part of the 
trustees is the recommendation to the faculty 
to re-establish that co operative governing 
body known as the senate, which is made up 
of members of the four classes. Last year the 
alumni, at their annual meeting, after an ani- 
mated discussion asked the trustees to con- 
sider this important question and their action 
now comes as a satisfactory response to the 
alumni sentiment. The trustees wisely sug- 
gest that if the senate is renewed its jurisdic- 
tion be more strictly defined than heret fure, 
but it is understood that the desirability of 
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this methcd of self-government, instituted by 
President Seelye, is freely admitted by the 
trustees, and it is hoped that it can be re-es- 
tablished in a form satisfactory alike to the 
faculty and the students, and made to operate 
in the interests of the entire college commu- 
nity. 

During the five years of President Gates’s 
administration the funds for the college have 
been increased about $400,000, and its yearly 
income has risen from $79,000 to $106,000. 
The class graduating, which contains 113 
members, is the largest in the history of the 
college, and more students are enrolled in the 
entire college than ever before. Fifty-three 
of the outgoing students are Congregational- 
ists. Thirteen of them will go into the min- 
istry. 

The returning graduate is struck by the 
strength and persistence of the sentiment 
among the undergraduates in favor of non- 
compulsory church attendance. Many hoped 
when a year or two ago the required attend- 
ance was reduced from two services on Sun- 
day to one that there would be a cessation in 
the agitation for entire freedom, but such has 
not been the result. On the other hand, it is 
very doubtful if the opinion of the majority 
of the graduates is favorable to the abolition 
of all required religious exercises. It does 
not take many years out of college to change 
one’s point of view in this particular, and 
Dr. Storrs’s utterance at the Commencement 
dinner to the effect that whatever else might 
become optional at Amherst religion ought 
not to, expresses the views of many men 
whose heads are not yet gray and whose re- 
ligious sympathies are by no means narrow. 

If there be any change in the external 
surroundings of Amberst College it is in 
the direction of greater beauty. The cellege 
generations come and go, but the everlasting 
hills retain their graceful curves and the 
meadows stretch away to the river clothed 
in grass and flowers that fade only to renew 
a richer life. When gazing on such a pros- 
pect the sons of Amherst find it hard to 
restrain a feeling of pity for the graduates of 
city colleges. H. A. B, 

- —— 


BELOIT’S COMMENOEMENT. 


The baccalaureate was a noble message on 
The Optimism of Christ. The musical train- 
ing of the college is one of its finest features. 
It isin the care of Prof. B. D. Allen, for many 
years the conductor of the famous Worcester 
‘* musical festival.’’ The music at the bacca- 
laureate service was exquisite. The prize 
speaking of the young women and of the 
young men and the Commencement exercises 
were in the First Church. The address be- 
fore the Literary Union was by Dr. Willard 
Scott. Its subject was Life asa Plan of God, 
a standard theme, but treated with great felic- 
ity of definition and illustration, 

In connection with the Commencement these 
were interesting facts: that Chicago has such 
men and so many as are in the trusteeship 
and alumni of Beloit; that the townspeople 
were present in such numbers at all the exer- 
cises, and that they were especially addressed 
by the valedictorian as a testimony to the 
close relation of town and college; that the 
average age of the class is about twenty-four; 
that Dr. George F. Morrill, recently appointed 
to the presidency of Washburn College in 
Kansas, was present as an alumnus, and that 
he succeeds another alumnus in President 
MeVickar. This is the tenth year of the ad- 
ministration of President Eaton. The equip- 
ment has more than doubled in this time. 
There were never so many students. The 
Graduating Class numbers twenty-seven and 
the Freshman Class seventy. Dr. Pearsons 
lately said that of all the schools he had 
aided he had the fullest satisfaction in Beloit. 

G. R. L. 


‘i ~< — 


To all true men the birthday of a nation 
must always be a 
Brooks. 


sacred thing.—Pahillips 
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Baccalaureate Wisdom. 


Counsel and Incitement to the Graduates of 1896. 


THE ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS. 

So of the discipline of the college classroom 
with which some of you are, as you would 
doubtless say, painfully familiar. Three 
hours a day of torture in digging among Greek 
roots, Latin syntax and mathematical mys- 
teries. So much time wasted. So we are apt 
to think especially in Freshman and Sopho- 
more years. But I declare to you, after an ex- 
perience of years of pretty steady work, that 
Iam grateful for nothing more than for the 
steady, close discipline to which I was held 
for those blessed years. I have not much to 
boast of in the way of success. But I can see 
distinctly how it wrought into me whatever 
patience and persistence in investigation and 
accuracy and thoroughness and self-reliance 
in brain work and other work I have had, and 
not a few others of these alumni will join me 
in this testimony. The Master made no mis- 
take when he gave us the yoke as the symbol 
of discipleship.—Rev. Dr. E. P. Goodwin at 
Amherst College. 

THE WORTH OF PERSONALITY. 

We discuss communism and socialism and 
other methods for the improvement of society. 
The need of discussion and reflection we 
deeply feel. The woes of society are terrible. 
But at once we lay down the great truth that 
no new system of sociology, that no new so- 
cial birth shall rob us of the supreme advan- 
tage, the crown of the struggles of a thousand 
years, the infinite worth of personality. For 
these thousands of years, through processes 
conscious acd unconscious, nature has been 
trying to make men, individuals, persons, and 
to make men, individuals, persons of the high- 
est ty pe, of the richest fullness. Lt us not be 
willing to undo her work or to render its con- 
tinued doing more difficult.—President Thwing 
of Western Reserve. 

THE BASIS OF MORAL COURAGE. 


Moral courage rests altogether upon the 
sense of values. Men fight for what they 
know the worth of and believe io, and there- 
fore dare not betray. The courage which is 
at this hour fighting for the national honor 
and which has won its first political victory 
is the courage of men who have read histery 
to effect, who have studied values, and meas- 
ured the danger to liberty of a debased cur- 
rency. They will not cheapen those values 
which they know are as essential to the 
rights of the many as to the rights of the few, 
They know that the fiaal penalty of cheapen- 
ing is not the lessening of the rich man’s 
riches; it is the loss of the poor man’s living, 
his comforts, his health, his life. It is the 
office of the educated man, whose heart is 
given to the cause of political freedom and of 
popular rights, to stand unmoved in time of 
public discontent and maintain at any per- 
sonal cost the saving principles to which lib- 
erty has been intrusted. It is for him to rep- 
resent what the people want, not what they 
clamor for.—President Tucker of Dartmouth. 


A PLEA FOR REVERENCE, 


All vice is irreverence to self, all violation 
of the second table of the law irreverence to 
others, all sin irreverence toGod. What we 
call courtesy is the mode by which we declare 
our reverence for Jesus. The power of rever- 
ence sees in all the human something of the 
image of God. Reverence for persons edu- 
cates children, founds hospitals and gives the 
world the gospel. It brought Christ to the 
world, and brings the world to Christ. The 
woman who is educated in reverence learns 
how to detect the human and meet it at the 
level of its worth. Personality is august.— 
—Rev. Dr. Lamson at Mt. Holyoke. 

THE PLACE OF FRELING IN LIFE, 


In the economy of life we must recognize 
feeling as necessary to a great life and a great 
day. Consider that back of all that is best in 


our humanity you will find great emotions. 
The great constructive power in the world is 
motive. Take the heart out of a man and 
what is he good for? But we cannot get great 
emotions unless we put cur emotive nature 
under the sentiment of God. The man who 
has seen God as the limit of excellence has a 
heart of purity and courage that can come 
from no other source. Whoever goes to God for 
the sentiments of beauty, obligation and trust 
will find that with the vision of God and the 
passion for him he has gone two-thirds of the 
way to make aday great —Rev. Dr. George A. 
Gordon at Williston Seminary. 
IF JESUS BE NOT CHRIST. 

I do not know what joy in service there can 
be to those who do not believe that one tran- 
scendant and divine man has appeared on 
earth to bind the hearts of those who aspire 
to live worthily and nobly to himself. I do 
not know what joy there can be to any who 
reduce the grandeur of his claims, the valid- 
ity of his powers, to the level of ordinary hu- 
manity and walk henceforth without devotion 
or loyalty to any historically real and unique 
Saviour, who contemplate the gains and losses, 
the joys and sorrows, the victories and wrecks, 
the noble deeds and crimes of this life, and 
see in them all only the inevitable outcome of 
the inviolable and inexorable law of conflict 
and survival. I know not to what, in hours 
of temptation and tempest, he shall cling who 
finds behind the intricacies of human life only 
an unknowable force or believes that the all 
is the manifestation of God.—President Carter 
of Williams College. 

DECADENT JOURNALISM, 

The journalist is the historian. It is more 
important to know wha' is going on today 
than what occurred in ancient Greece. We 
hear the cry that murders, divorces and all 
crimes should be kept from the press. No! 
We want a press that shall tell us the vices 
of mankind as well as the virtues. The press 
is a looking-glass. We look in it every morn- 
ing and we see ourselves very dirty. But we 
do not want to find fault with the glass. We 
want to wash ourselves. But there are look- 
ing-glasses and Jooking-glasses. The press is 
not today actuated by the siugle purpose to 
tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. It is not the editor that any 
longer dictates to the bookkeeper, but it is 
the bookkeeper who dictates to the editor.— 
Rev. Dr. Lyn.an Abbott at Harvard. 

LANGUAGE PURIFIED BY THE TRUTH IT CONVEYS, 

But when the power of speech is transferred 
to the great themes of divine truth, and is 
consecrated to their proclamation, how it be- 
comes transfigured! No finer illustration of 
this can be given than the history of the lan- 
guage of the New Testament. The Greek 
language was selected for the gospel message 
because of its inherent qualities—its transpar- 
ency, copiousness, flexibility, accuracy, ner- 
vous vigor, melody and power of nice dis- 
tinction; but it had grown up in a far differ- 
ent and far lower moral region than that in 
which it was now called to play such an impor- 
tant part. How the gospel lifted and purified 
and transformed it, and what a wonderful 
power of adaptation it showed to the nobler 
and purer ideas of Christianity. The gospe? 
culled jewels of sacred speech from the un- 
likeliest places—the pesthouse, the galley- 
slaves’ bench, the boxing match, the foot race, 
the gaming table, and mitered the most char- 
acteristic terms of revelry, serfdom, sordid- 
ness and cruelty to minister at its own altars. 
When speech has put itself into contact with 
the divine power of Christ, has passed into 
the uses of a divine economy, it becomes a 
new and grander power with a new and 
grander range of relationship by means of the 
exchange.—Prof. Marvin R. Vincent at Rut- 
gers College. 
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The Home 
IF WE HAD THE TIME. 


If I had the time to find a place 

And sit me down full face to face 
With my better self, that cannot show 
In my daily life that rushes so: 

It might be then I would see my soul 

Was stumbling still toward the shining goal, 
I might be nerved by the thought sub- 

lime— 
If I had the time! 


If 1 had the time to let my heart 
Speak out and take in my life a part, 

To look about and to stretch a hand 

To a comrade quartered in no-luck land; 
Ah, God! If I might but just sit still 
And hear the note of the whip-poor-will, 

I think that my wish with God’s would 

rhyme— 
If I had the time! 


If I had the time to learn from you 
How much for comfort my word could do; 
And I told you then of my sudden will 
To kiss your feet when I did you ill; 
If the tears aback of the coldness feigned 
Could flow, and the wrong be quite explained, 
Brothers, the souls of us all would 
chime— 
If we had the time! 
—Richard Burton. 


——< mee — 


To insist on following our own standards 
of right, as we mingle with all classes and 
conditions of people, often makes unpleasant 
comparisons between our conduct and that 
of our acquaintances. It is difficult in such 
instances to know where the line can be 
drawn between a commendable firm ad- 
herence to principles and an ostentatious 
exhibition of goodness which only sets 
others against right living. A phrase from 
a prayer heard long ago has often helped 
the writer when in danger of morbid intro- 
spection. It was a plea for growth, ‘‘not 
that we may be good, but that we may 
show in our lives the life of Christ.”’ Such 
a motive does not compromise our person- 
ality, but it frees from self-consciousness. 
There are often, perhaps, occasions when we 
must disagree with our companions, but we 
need never be disagreeable in order to show 
our independence. Many concessions are 
possible, Christ ate with publicans and 
sinners. 


When one stops to consider the matter it 
is surprising how much sorrow is for the 
results of actions and not the actions them- 
selves. There are few minds that are not 
somewhat affected by consequences. A boy 
is told not to touch his father’s gun. He 
disobeys and accidentally shoots off a finger. 
He is overcome by remorse and repents of 
his disobedience as he thinks, but the 
chances are that, had he met with no mis- 
hap, the wrongdoing would have caused 
him little unhappiness. Parents are some- 
times at fault, because they are visibly 
more affected by consequences than by the 
sin. A child, who had been forbidden to 
climb a barbed wire fence, came in exult- 
ingly and boasted to his mother that he had 
climbed the wires without any injury to his 
clothes. ‘‘ You are smarter than I thought 
you were,’’ was her only comment. But 
when the experiment was tried a second 
time and an ugly tear in the trousers was 
the result, the boy was punished. The 


natural inference in his mind was not that 
all disobedience is sin, but that, if it only 
turns out well, most wrongdoing will es- 
cape censure. 
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One of the hopeful signs pointing to a 
more beautiful and healthful home life for 
coming generations was a free exhibition 
recently held in the Mechanic Arts High 
Schoo), Boston, under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Education Association. The ex- 
hibit was an object lesson in domestic art 
and economy, meant to suggest the desir- 
ability of introducing such a course of 
study for girls into the public schools. 
Two compartments, side by side, were 
fitted up as living rooms—one furnished sim- 
ply, but in excellent taste, evinced a gov- 
erning purpose of fitness as to form, color, 
durability and cleanliness, while the other, 
costing about the same amount of money, 
showed the effect of injudicious and un- 
pleasant color combinations. The cool, 
harmonious olive tints in wal] paper, floor 
covering and furniture in the first room 
contrasted strikingly with the gaudy up- 
holstery and rugs, fantastic ornaments and 
ugly pictures in the neighboring compart- 
ment. The exhibit also included a collec- 
tion of samples of dress goods, illustrating 
artistic patterns and combinations of color, 
as well as the proper treatment in launder- 
ing colored cotton goods, 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PIOTURES. 


BY MARTHA CLARK RANKIN, 








It was at a meeting of the Monday Read- 
ing Club, and the ladies were waiting, as 
usual, for one of the members who was al- 
most invariably the last to arrive. 

‘What a pity itis that Mrs. Smith can’t 
bea little more prompt,’’ said the president. 
‘*She’s so bright ard well-informed that 
she is indispensable to the life of the club. 
I never like to begin without her and yet it 
doesn’t seem right that one person should 
waste the time of so many others. This 
lack of promptness seems to be her one 
fault, and I confess it is so inconsistent with 
her character that I don’t know how to ac- 
count for it.” 

“TI think I do,’’ said jolly Mrs. Kittredge. 
‘She didn’t grow up in a house where a 
picture called ‘Procrastination’ hung on 
the wall. My shortcomings are numerous 
enough, as you all know, but being behind- 
hand isn’t one of them. I believe I have 
never in my life been late to an appoint- 
ment through my own fault, and I often 
thank that old picture for my habits of 
promptness.”’ 

“Do tell us about it,’’ said one and an- 
other. ‘‘ What kind of a picture was it that 
could accomplish so much?” 

‘*Only a little framed engraving, taken 
probably from some magazine where it 
served as frontispiece. Very likely some of 
you may remember having seen it. It was 
in the days of the old-fashioned stage-coach 
and a family, laden with satchels, bags and 
bundles, ready for a journey, arrived a min- 
ute too late. The lumbering coach is visi- 
ble in the distance, and the father is frantic 
ally waving his umbrella in the vain attempt 
to stop the fast-disappearing horses. The 
mother looks as if life had few more charms, 
while tears stand in the eyes of one of the 
children. At least, this is my recollection 
of the picture, though it is years since I 
have seen it. As achild I must have spent 
hours pondering over it, wondering where 
they were all going, whether they took an 
earlier start next day and made the visit 
after al), or whether they were going toa 
wedding which wouldn’t wait for them, and 
so they missed it altogether. But I never 
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failed to conclude my meditations with the 
resolve that I would always be on time, and 
the little old picture has held me to my res- 
olution.”’ 

‘* Yes, I can remember having seen the 
same picture,’ said Mrs, James, ‘but, as 
I didn’t grow up with it, I can’t recall it 
quite so vividly; still I believe Mrs. Kit- 
tredge has touched upon an important 
truth. People often fail to realize the in- 
fluence of pictures upon a family, especially 
upon children; if they remembered it, I’m 
sure we shouldn’t see so many ill-chosen, 
and often atrocious, creations on the walls 
of otherwise well-furnished homes,” 

‘*T believe you’re right,’’ said another, 
“I’m sure the beautiful paintings with 
which my father adorned his home had 
something to do with my becoming an art- 
ist. In those days good pictures were less 
common than now, and I can remember 
often feeling a sense of relief when I went 
to see my friends that I didn’t have to look 
at their pictures every day.’’ 

‘*T often have that same feeling now,”’ 
said Mrs. Brown, ‘‘and I sometimes think 
that more people fail in the selection of 
their pictures than in any other part of 
their house furnishing,’’ 

‘*T had never connected the two things 
before,”’ said little Miss Wilder, ‘but per- 
haps my love of animals is partly due to 
the wonderful pictures of horses, dogs and 
cats which made our home remarkable.” 

‘““Of course it is,’ said Mrs. Kittredge. 
‘*And no doubt every one of us has been 
more or less unconsciously influenced in 
this way. People don’t think much about 
it. If they did we should see articles by 
famous people on The Picture That Most 
Influenced Me, although I confess to think- 
ing that that sort of thing has gone quite 
far enough already.”’ 

‘* There comes Mrs. Smith now,”’’ said the 
president, ‘‘and for once [ feel grateful to 
her for her tardiness, This talk has sug- 
gested many new thoughts to me. I shall 
go home and study my pictures with a 
fresh interest, and I fear that a ‘divine dis- 
content’ ’’— 

But by this time Mrs. Smith was fairly 
in the room, and the Reading Club promptly 
began the regular work of the day. 





HOW SANDSTONE IS MADE. 
BY PROF. G, FREDERICK WRIGHT, OBERLIN, 


He must be an unfortunate boy who does 
not have a sand mill near his home. If he 
lives near an ocean, a lake or a river, he 
must, with little trouble, be able to see the 
first stages in nature’s grand machinery for 
making sandstone. 

Sand is nothing but ground-up rock. 
The forces that grind it reside in moving 
water. Wherever the waves can dash 
against the rocks they are slowly under- 
mined and fall down at the foot of the prec- 
ipice in loose, angular fragments of every 
description. The ever-restless waves do 
not, however, permit the fragments to re- 
main angular long, but constantly jostle 
them together, and so rub off the corners 
until they become rounded pebbles. Mean- 
while the smaller fragments, which have 
been worn off, are ground finer and finer 
until they become but grains of sand which 
can be swept hither and thither by the ad- 
vancing and receding waves. In favored 
localities one can thus readily see all the 
stages of the process. The large rounded 
pebbles will lie together where the action 
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of the waves is fiercest, the smaller pebbles 
and the gravel will be drawn farther out by 
the receding waves, the sand still farther, 
and where the waves are less violent the 
quicksand will settle, and finally the clay in 
still water. 

Thus the waves are ever at work grinding 
up the rocks and assorting and distributing 
the grist along the shore. After ages of 
time the waves will thus eat far into the 
coast, leaving behind them broad belts of 
clay and sand and gravel superimposed one 
upon the other. It is such beds of sand 
and gravel which, under proper conditions, 
become changed into sandstone. All that 
is necessary to accomplish this is that some 
cementing material shall filter through 
them. Sometimes this is iron, sometimes 
lime, at other times, especially where there 
are hot springs, silica, which is a solution 
of sand. But the first process is the grind- 
ing up of the rocks and the distribution of 
the material in thin layers by the action of 
the waves, and in almost all sandstones the 
ripple marks of the water are preserved be- 
tween the layers, and show themselves 
when the sandstone is split open. 

Powerful as are the waves upon the rocky 
shore, however, a still more abundant sup- 
ply of sand is furnished by gentler but more 
widespread agencies. A grain of sand is 
nothing but a speck of quartz, a mineral 
which is widely disseminated throughout 
the rocks over the whole world. But, while 
the waves reach only the shore line, the 
whole breadth of the continent is sub- 
jected to the action of frost and sun- 
shine, and dews and rain—all of which 
gradually dissolve the rocks ana loosen the 
particles of quartz that happen to be near 
the surface. These are then washed down 
into the rills, and thence into the brooks 
and larger streams, and thus borne onward 
to the sea. 

The running water now furnishes the 
force which rubs the fragments together 
and grinds them into powder. Wherever 
there is an eddy in a stream a portion of 
the sand accumulates to await the trans- 
porting power of a flood. At length, when 
the river reaches the pond or the lake or 
the ocean, it deposits its burden of sand in 
the still water and builds up a delta or 
forms a bar. Those who live near the 
mouths of large streams know how diffi- 
cult it is to keep the harbors from filling 
up, or to prevent the formation of a bar 
which shall prevent ships from going out 
and coming in. This burden of sand brought 
down by the rivers greatly exceeds in quan- 
tity that which is ground up directly by 


the dashing of the breakers against the. 


shore. But when once brought to the mar- 
gin of the sea it is distributed by the waves 
in the manner already described. 

Every one is familiar with the rapidity 
with which milldams and small lakes fill 
up with sand. An interesting question 
arises, Why are not all the lakes full? The 
answer is, Because they are young; they 
have not been in existence long encugh to 
become full; but in time they will all fill 
up, for sand does not evaporate as water 
does. All over the world, wherever the 
geologist finds sandstone, he knows that 
there a body of water once existed which 
has been filled up; and observation shows 
that this silting up of lakes and gulfs and 
bays is going on at an astonishing rate. 
The delta of the Nile is now 100 miles long 
and 200 wide; the delta of the Mississippi 
covers nearly 14,000 tquare miles. Since 
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Abraham’s time the Tigris and Euphrates 
Rivers have so filled up the upper end of 
the Persian Gulf that the site of Ur, which 
was then a seaport, is now 100 miles inland. 
And so everywhere the streams are wash- 
ing down the soi] from the interior of the 
continent and spreading it out about their 
mouths to form the sandstones which shall 
appear in future geological ages. Geology 
is not a dead science but a living one, whose 
forces are busily at work all around us. 
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A LOST FOURTH. 


BY JUDITH SPENCER. 


‘* Hello, Ray Dinsmore’s come! Hi, Ray, 
how are you?”’ 

The lad in the ’bus looked out and nod- 
ded at the boys beneath the big maple tree, 
and as soon as he had reached his destina- 
tion and said, ‘‘How do you do,’’ to his 
aunt, he ran out to see them and ‘talk 
things over’ until suppertime. Every 
summer Ray came to Lakeside to visit his 
aunt, but he never had come so early as the 
first of July before. He knew all the boys 
in the town, of course, and they all liked 
him until he began to patronize them, when 
they would agree in thinking him a stuckup 
city fellow. 

‘*Say,’? said Ray, the next morning, to 
some of the boys he had met on their way 
to school, ‘‘ what do you fellows do up here 
to celebrate the Fourth?”’ 

‘*O, set off firecrackers, and have rockets 
on the green in the evening, and the band 
plays from half past eight till ten.”’ 

‘‘Pshaw!’’ said Ray, ‘‘do you call that 
fun? You’re a sleepy lot up here, any- 
way.’’ 

‘*What more could you do, I'd like to 
know?’’ demanded peppery Benny Lee. 

‘*O, lots of things!’’ retorted Ray, coolly. 
‘*Tf I'd a mind to I could wake the town!”’ 

After that Ray tried to think what he 
could do, and finally devised what seemed 
to him a brilliant scheme. But he kept it 
to himself, and chuckled silently at the 
surprise he was preparing for the quiet 
community. 

Lakeside is situated on the borders of 
Lake Dean, or rather on the bay which 
soon expands into the wider waters of the 
lake. This bay is dotted with small islands, 
once prettily wooded but now bare masses 
of rock with a few bushes and patches of 
coarse grass. But on the farthest island, 
about two miles out from the Lakeside 
shore, the trees still stood—a thick, impene- 
trable-looking grove of scrubby pines—and 
Ray’s ‘brilliant scheme’’ was to convert 
this grove into a giant Fourth of July bon- 
fire. The idea that it would be wrong to do 
so never really entered his head. Of course 
he knew it was ‘Tomkins’ Island,” but 
Ray had heard Mr. Tomkins say more than 
once that the trees “‘ warn’t wuth cuttin’,’”’ 
and ‘*sooner or later them woods gen’ally 
did git burned,’’ and so Ray thought that 
he might as well have the fun of starting 
the blaze on such an appropriate occasion. 
Ray determined to go over to the island the 
afternoon before the Fourth to reconnoiter. 
So he rather loftily declined to accompany 
his aunt to the closing exercises of the 
Lakeside Academy, and as soon as she had 
gone slipped out and borrowed old ‘* Neigh- 
bor’’ Osborn’s boat—for so he intended to 
tell him after he had returned it—and 
started unobserved for ‘‘ Tomkins’ Island.” 

When Ray had found a place to land he 
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started off to explore the ‘‘interior,’’ carry- 
ing a newspaper, a roll of lamp wicking 
and a small tin of gunpowder, extracted 
carefully from a pack of firecrackers—these 
were for the mine and the slowmatch which 
he intended to construct. Then he meant 
to row over again the next day, just before 
nightfall, and ‘‘ touch her off,’’ immediately 
pulling back for home. No rain had fallen 
for more than a week, and the pines were 
very dry and sure to burn. What fun it 
would be to see the blaze spring up! The 
fireworks on the green would be just no- 
where! Ray was so interested thinking of 
all the details of his scheme that he hardly 
noticed the flight of time. At last, how- 
ever, with a feeling of great elation, he 
started for home. But when he reached 
the water side the boat was nowhere to be 
seen. 

At first he thought some one had followed 
him and had played a trick upon him, and 
he shouted loudly, ‘‘ You fellows bring 
back that boat—you can’t scare me!’’ But 
no one came, and though Ray strained his 
ears he could hear no sound of the voices or 
laughter of his supposed tormentors. Then 
he noticed how strong the breeze was blow- 
ing, and that the waves had risen. And 
out, far out on the open waters of the lake, 
he saw something floating which looked 
like a drifting boat. He was in a dilemma 
and not a soul knew where to look for him! 
He had taken old ‘ Neighbor’’ Osborn’s 
boat because he had been sure it would not 
be missed, and now he found himself 
calculating the chances that its absence 
might speedily be discovered! If by night- 
fall he could see no signs of rescue, he 
decided to light a signal fire on some pro- 
jecting ledge of rock, and they would 
understand that and come out for him at 
once. He was beginning to grow hungry 
and chilly in the cool breeze and thought 
he would put on his coat. Then Ray re- 
membered that he had taken off his jacket 
and left it, with the precious box of matches 
in its pocket, lying in the boat. 

Things were taking a more serious turn 
than he had realized. He moved about 
to keep from getting utterly chilled, and 
shouted from time to time at the top of his 
lungs in the vain hope that he could make 
some one hear. But after a while the dark- 
ness fell and Ray was left, hungry and cold, 
to pass the night on the lonely island. It 
was a strange chance that he, who had 
come out with the intention of burning 
these sheltering trees above him, should 
be imprisoned here, insufficiently clad, and 
without means of lighting a fire to keep 
himself warm. The lights in the distant 
town shone out one by one. How near 
they looked and yet how far away they 
were! He huddled himself together and 
watched them until at last he fell into a 
doze, from which the uncanny, half-human 
cry of some night bird flying near awoke 
him with a dreadful start of fright. 

By and by, after long hours, Ray dozed 
again, but was suddenly aroused by a noise 
which brought him to his feet. It sounded 
like an explosion, followed by the confused 
jangle of bells, and it was some moments 
before he could collect his thoughts suffi- 
ciently to know that the hour of midnight 
must have arrived, and the patriotic souls 
of Lakeside were ushering in the glorious 
day of our national independence with the 
booming of cannon and the sound of bells. 
After that it was hard to get to sleep again, 
aud the night hours seemed to stretch out 
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endlessly. But at last he fell into a heavy 
slumber from which he did not awaken 
until the sun had mounted high above him 
in the cloudless sky. 

Ray’s spirits rose with the return of day, 
but the hours passed and no signs of a res- 
cuecame, And as he grew more faint his 
hopes fell. He had searched the little 
island over in vain for food, and he had had 
nothing to eat since dinner the day before 
but some sour berries and slender twigs of 
birch, From time to time the boom of the 
cannon reached him and he pictured to 
himself the fun the boys were having—the 
boys he had so contemptuously called 
‘slow.’ He thought of his aunt, too, and 
how worried she must be over his unac- 
countable disappearance. How little he 
had ever considered her feelings until now. 
And then he remembered his father, and 
the grief it would be to him if he never 
should see his only son again. 


At suppertime the evening before, when 
Ray did not-return, Miss Willis thought 
little of it, for he was thoughtless and was 
often late. But when it had grown quite 
dark and still he had not come, she became 
anxious and started out to find him. She 
inquired of all of Ray’s companions, but no 
one could give any tidings of him, and the 
doctor met her and persuaded her to go 
home and wait hopefully for the boy’s re- 
turn. But Ray did not appear, nor did the 
searching parties, which the doctor or- 
ganized, find any trace of him the next 
morning, though they beat the woods and 
sought him for miles around, At noon 
Miss Willis, half distracted, telegraphed 
to Mr. Dinsmore: ‘“ Ray missing since last 
night. Come at once.” 

It was nearly nightfall before any clue 
was found, and then a party of men rowing 
across the lake from Pinney’s camp to take 
part in the evening’s festivities, brought a 
boat in tow which had been found adrift 
with Ray’s jacket in the stern. Where, 
then, was the boy? Not on any of the 
islands the men were sure, for they had 
rowed past all of them hallooing and shout- 
ing but they had seen no one and had heard 
no sound, Nevertheless Mr. Dinsmore, who 
had just arrived, with the doctor to guide 
him, took a boat and started out at once. 
It was already beginning to grow dark. 
The wind had caught the clouds, which had 
been hanging low on the horizon all the 
afternoon, and now they were spreading 
black and threatening over the whole sky. 
There were ominous forked flashes of light- 
ning now and then and angry mutterings 
of thunder, but heedless of these warnings 
the two men pulled rapidly on. They vis- 
ited each bare and rocky island and ex- 
amined every bush and crevice, but without 
success, and they were just heading toward 
the wooded island where for hours Ray had 
been lying unconscious in a heavy lethargic 
sleep when the storm broke suddenly above 
them. 

‘*Pull in to shore, quick!”’’ cried the doc- 
tor. ‘‘We must lie by till this is over. It 
won’t last long.”’ 

Then came a blinding flash and a deafen- 
ing crash. 

“That struck!’’ cried the doctor, ‘‘on 
Tomkins’ Island; the pines are oh fire, do 
you see? It is spreading fast! Hello, hark! 
what was that?’ for mingling with the 
uproar of the storm they had heard the 
outcry of a human voice. 

In an instant they had turned their boat 
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and were pulling toward the fiery beacon 
which now lay straight beforethem. Nearer 
and nearer they approached the island; 
higher and higher leaped the flames among 
the pines. And now for one moment against 
that lurid background they saw outlined a 
slender figure, which swayed unsteadily for 
an instant and then fell forward to the 
ground, 

‘*Raymond!”? Mr. Dinsmore shouted. 
‘* Courage, father is here!’’ and as the boat 
darted close to the shore he leaped out 
upon the jagged rocks and tenderly lifted 
the insensible boy in his strong arms. 


Ray awoke and saw bright bars of sun- 
shine streaming in through the slanted shut- 
ters of his own window blind. He felt very 
weary so he lay quite still and idly tried to 
remember and straighten out the confused 
and horrid nightmare of his broken rest. 
It must be very early he thought and he 
would lie still until he heard the first pop- 
ping of a firecracker, and then he would 
dress and go out and join the boys. 

Suddenly he remembered that his window 
faced the west, and that the morning sun- 
light had never, by any possible chance, 
shone into it before. He sat up in his sur- 
priseand looked about him. On the lounge 
yonder he saw Aunt Margery asleep looking 
very white and tired. There was a row of 
unfamiliar bottles on the bureau, too, and 
on the stand by the bedside stood a half- 
emptied glass of milk! What did it all 
mean? 

He quietly got out of bed but he felt so 
weak that he could hardly stand, and as he 
started with uncertain footsteps for the 
window he caught sight of his reflection in 
the mirror and paused, amazed. Could that 
big eyed, pale young scarecrow be Ray 
Dinsmore—himself? Then he tottered on 
to the window and looked out. The first 
thing he saw was Tomkins’ Island, far out 
in the distance, no longer green and pictur- 
esque, for its pine trees were blasted and 
blackened, Then what he had been trying 
to persuade himself was a dream had really 
happened—but when? How long ago? He 
turned mechanically to the hanging calen- 
dar and read, “July 10.’’ Ile could hardly 
believe his eyes. Le had not only lost the 
glorious Fourth, but days besides! 

And now there were voices in the garden 
below and he saw his father walking up the 
path with the doctor. Just at that minute, 
who should come darting around the corner 
of the house but Benny Lee, asking breath- 
lessly: ‘‘ How is Ray this afternoon?’’ Ray 
loved him for that pucker of eager anxiety 
on his homely, freckled face, 

‘* Fast asleep,” said the doctor, ‘and 
when he wakes up he will be himself again. 
I shall tell him how anxious all you boys 
have been.”’ 

Benny grinned. ‘Ray said we were a 
sleepy lot, and if he’d a mind to he could 
wake the town, and jiminy! didn’t he 
just?”’ 

Then Ray, too weak to stand longer, 
crawled back to bed again with mingled 
feelings of weariness and shame. After all, 
how mean and poor a thing it was that he 
had planned to do and how much needless 
anxiety and trouble his thoughtless prank 
had caused. He did not realize until long 
afterward, however, that a thoughtful re- 
gard for others’ feelings and a watchful care 
for others’ property was the manly trait that 
he acquired from his unpleasant experience 
on that lost Fourth. 
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Prayers are to the soul what the dew o/ 
God is to the flowers. Why should not that 
gracious dew fall even now and always for 
all of us upon the fields of life ? 





Your power will be according to your ex- 
perience, but your experience must be your 
experience and not somebody’s else. Faith 
in your father’s faith is not faith in God. 
Intimacy with your mother is not knowing 
your mother’s Saviour. Reading the Bible 
is not necessarily walking with Christ. 
Knowing a good deal about him is not the 
same thing as knowing him.—Dr. Park- 
hurst; 

Thou, O Friend, 
From heaven, that madest this our* heart 
thine own, 
Dost pierce the broken language of its moan ; 
Thou dost not scorn its needs, but satisfy. 
—Dora Greenwell. 





Iie who seeks God if he seeks anything 
beside God will not find him; but he who 
seeks God alone in the truth will find him 
and all that God can give with him.—.J/ohn 
Tauler. 





Think of the brokenness, the incomplete- 
ness, the littleness of these lives of ours. 
We get glimpses of beauty in character 
which we are not able to attain. We have 
longings which seem to us too great ever to 
come true. We dream of things we want 
to do, but when we come to work them out 
our clumsy hands cannot put them into 
realizations, We have glimmerings of a 
love that is very rich and tender, without 
trace of selfishness, without envy or jeal- 
ousy, without resentment. We strive to 
be sweet-spirited, unselfish, thoughtful, but 
we must wet our pillow with tears at the 
close of our marred days because we can- 
not be what we strive to be. So it is in all 
our living. Life is ever something too 
large for us. Yet this incompleteness, this 
unsatisfactoriness, this poor attainment, 
finds its realization in the risen Christ. 
His is the perfect life, and in him we shall 
find fullness of life.—J. It. Miller. 

To have to do with nothing but the true, 
The good, the eternal—and these, not alone 
In the main current of the general life, 

But small experiences of every day 
To learn not only by a comet’s rush, 

Sut a rose’s birth—not by the grandeur, God, 
But by the comfort, Christ. 


—Browning. 





© God of love, we know thou lovest us 
and tby love bas chosen our patb. Wle 
would bave it so. May we trust tbyp 
cboice of rougb and smooth, of time and 
tide, of wind and shower. Give us all 
tbat we need to enable us to figbt the 
good figbt and to finish our course 
witb jop. Tby lovingkindness is in the 
beavens; enable us to detect its presence 
in every incident of this day. Thy faitb= 
fulness reacbetb unto the skies—belp us 
to reckon upon it in every step of this 
dayp’s pilgrimage. Tby righteousness is 
like the great mountains—may we keep 
it in view always, Tby judgments are 
a great dDeep—map tbe thougbt of them 
give greatness and meaning to tbe 
commonest duties. May all our life be 
great, because thou art great, and be= 
cause tby spirit is witb us. Enable us 
to realize more constantly thine all- 
sufficiency. We ask it in tbe name of 
Jesus Christ, thy Son, our Lord, Amen, 
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Tangles. 


{For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and inter- 
esting kind is invited to do 80, addressing the 
Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. | 


59. WHAT NAMES? 
I. 
Although around her life’s low source 
Misfortune’s mists hung clammily, 
They could not check her upward course, 
This lower of all the family. 
No obstacle she feared to face, 
Nor swerved from her direction, 
But ever sought a higher place, 
And filled it to perfection, 


bl. 

Her brother, from his early youth 

A butt for jeers and railing, 
Yet proved, though simple and uncouth, 

lis sister’s stay unfailing. 
K.ver beside her, firm and true, 

He strengthened and sustained her, 
And even, on occasion due, 

With ventle force restrained her. 

M. ©. 8. 


60. ANAGRAMMATIC BIOGRAPHY. 

|The emphasized words are to be transposed 
to form the names required.] 

1. A monarch of the ancient world, called 
CHERUB ZAN DAZEN, distinguished in 
politics, war and architecture. At one time 
he became insane and would neither wear 
clothing, live in a house, nor eat human food. 

2, A noted philosopher, famous for his dia- 
logues. At the instigation of his enemies he 
ATE CROSS poison and died, 

%. An American journalist, orator, publi- 
eist and author; also a noted advocate of 
Civil Service reform. Though he joined the 
colony at Brook Farm, his tastes were rather 
urban than RUSTIC, 

1. A famous soldier, leader and statesman, 
named MR. COWELL, born 1599. At the 
close of a war for religion and liberty he was 
made ruler of his people. 

5. A man of letters, critic and humorist; 
but a critic so gentle that his words were like 
BALM to the spirit. 

6. A brilliant genius for war and govern- 
ment, at one time shaping the policy of Eu- 
rope. All yielded to his power, and though 
devastated by war his country would always 
manage to raise an OPEN LOAN to moet his 
demands, DoOROTHEA, 


A TANGLE-MAKING PRIZE, 

A veteran Massachusetts clergyman, who is 
much interested in the ‘ Characteristic In- 
itials,’”’ suggests that readers for once be 
asked to fit the characteristics to the names 
instead of to guess the names from the char- 
acteristics. This exercise, his experience has 
shown, is a much more ditticult puzzle. Act- 
ing on the suggestion, ‘‘ Tangles” offers a 
prize of a handsome fountain pen—with gold 
pen point and ebonite reservoir—for the best 
list of ** Characteristic Initials ’’ made on the 
following names, all lists to be sent in before 
July 14: 1. Francis Bacon. 2. Thomas B. 
Macaulay. 3. Alessandro Volta, 4. John G. 
Saxe. 5. Alexander Hamilton. 6. William 
Cullen Bryant. 7. John H. Vincent. 8. 
James D. Dana. 9. Samuel T. Coleridge. 
10. James Russell Lowell. 11. John Milton. 
i2. Samuel F. B. Morse. 13. Saimon P. 
Chase. 14. Nathaniel P. Willis. 15. James 
Watt. 16. Lindley Murray. 17. John How- 
ard Payne. 18. Charles Kingsley. 19. Joseph 
Lister. 20. Giuseppe Garibaldi. Clerical 
friends, as well as other readers, may find 
this an interesting test of ingenuity and famil- 
iarity with biographical details. ‘‘ Helped 
Beat Slavery” is an illustration of what is 
required, the answer being ‘‘ Harriet Beecher 
Stowe.”’ 


” 


ANSWERS. 





t All-ay. 
55. Nine cents. By taking a link from one piece 
each time to connect two pieces together the num- 
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ber of pieces to be joined is reduced to six, and the 
cost for opening and soldering six links, as is thus 
necessary to complete the chain, is 66 cents 

56. 1. Yard, 2. Bar. 


57. 


orre 


6 
0 


9—12—11—6—1—17—4—3—14 
10 


— 


7 
8 
13 

58, 1. Neptune. 2. Pan. 3. Pluto, 4. Apollo. 5. 
Diana. 6. Polyphemus. 7. Mars. 8. Jupiter. 9. 
Psyche. 10. Venus. 11. Charon, Crossword, Pallas 
Athene. 

Answers received to Tangles of June 4: J. H.S., 
Auburndale, Mass., 48, 49, 51, 52, 53; Mrs. G. E. 
Aiken, Newton, Mass., 49; N. L., Chelsea, Mass., 48, 
51; Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 48, 49, 50, 53; 
M. J. Heyward, Keene, N.H., 49, 52; Mrs. M. A: 
Harrington, Webster, Mass., 43, 44, 46, 47. 

The most difficult of the lot proved to be No, 50. 


~—_ 


THE SAORED OONSTITUTION, 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH, 





If there is any one national relic that is 
considered sacred in this country it is the 
original Constitution, with the pen signa- 
tures of the famous signers. While every 
schoolboy is called upon some time to read, 
study and even commit to memory this 
valuable document, it is doubtful if more 
than a dozen who read this article will ever 
see the original paper, although facsimiles 
of it flood the country and give one an ade- 
quate idea of its appearance, 

The Constitution is kept securely guarded 
in a massive stee] safe in the State De 
partment at Washington, and it is rarely 
that it comes forth to be exhibited. Ef- 
forts were made to have it sent to Atlanta 
to be exhibited at the exposition last year, 
but all that the authorities would do was 
to have it brought forth for a short time 
to be photographed. The utmost care is 
taken to preserve the original from any 
injury. This precaution is considered more 
imperative because of the great harm done 
to the Declaration of Independence when a 
facsimile of it was made in 1824, Through 
ignorance and carelessness this document 
was 80 injured that the signatures on it are 
badly blurred. There are two copies of the 
Declaration, and both are guarded as sa- 
credly now as the Constitution. One copy 
is in the handwriting of Thomas Jetfer- 
son, and numerous erasures, underlines and 
alterations show the progressive changes 
made in it before it was finally adopted 
and engrossed. The second copy is the 
officially engrossed one, with the signatures 
of the signers. 
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20 loaves more to every 


If your grocer doesn’t keep it, and won’t 
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-The Constitution is in a wonderful state 
of preservation. There is only one copy of 
it, the engrossed one, with the signatures 
of the men who made it. The ink has not 
faded to any great extent, and the signa- 
tures are particularly clear and distinct, 
although over one hundred years old. The 
Constitution consists of four large sheets 
of parchment, twenty-two by twenty-eight 
inches in size. The curious chirography 
and capital letters in vogue a hundred years 
ago give a quaint and ancient appearance 
to the venerable document. 

On the last page the signers have put 
their autographs, beginning with George 
Washington, who signed himself as ‘‘ Pres- 
ident and Deputy from Virginia.’’ The 
rest of the signatures show a wide range 
of style, from the full, flowing, easy one to 
the short, cramped and schoolboy method 
of writing. Thesafe in which the paper is 
kept is a strong, massive affair, protected 
by a combination lock, the secret of which 
is known by only one or two officials. 
Should the document disappear these cus- 
todians would be held responsible for its 
loss, and it is safe to say that they exercise 
due care in guarding the paper from injury 


or loss. 
=_- 


In all matters of eternal truth the soul is 
before the intellect; the things of God are 
spiritually discerned,—Robertson. 





Just Now 


When inferior, low grade 
alum baking powders are 
being urged upon the public, 
it is well to remember that 
alum is unwholesome; its 
use In bread making is pro 
hibited in some countriesand 
baking powders made with 
alum are required in some 
States to be so branded. 

The only acid ingredient 
used in Cleveland’s baking 
powder is pure cream of 
tartar; no alum, no ammonia, 
no adulteration of any kind. 
It costs a few cents a pound 
more than alum powders, 
but it is worth more. 


New England cooking 


df is celebrated, and it’s going to be 


so. Every housewite ts vomIng 


—<- to discard poor flour and use 


~ «Duluth 
~  [mperial” 


and have ‘better bread and more of it.”’ 
barrel. 


upply you, don’t get another flour get another 


Brecer; or send ws & postal and we'll tell you where to get it. 


DULUTH IIPERIAL MILL CO., Duluth, Minn 
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The Conversation Corner. 


ENE “| Last night I went to 

a high school gradua- 

| tion, and the valedicto- 

| rian took for her subject 
| 





The Homeric Greeks. 
She said that although 

}| those ancient people 
AY, differed widely from us 
in most respects they 
| were like us in this, 
| | that they loved their 
- homes and children. 
But the Homeric Greeks 
did not have any Sun 
day schools or Chil- 
dren’s Sundays! The 
observance of the latter 
began only a few years 
ago, but now it is one 
of the happiest days of the church calendar 
in many parts of the country. I suppose 
the great rain of last Sunday affected some 
of the public exercises, although children 
are brave like the ancient Greeks. For I 
heard last night that when a teacher asked 
a scholar what the Homeric men did when 
it rained, the boy replied, 
‘‘They got wet.’’ <A letter 
from Maine tells of flowers 
and a children’s choir and a 
sermon about children. I 
hear from New Hampshire 
of a minister who preached 
to the children about the 
world, with all its wild flow- 
ers, as God’s garden, end 
the children as his plants, 
telling as an illustration the 
story of our Eskimo boy, 
Pomiuk. Now comes a let- 
ter about the Sunday close 
by us in Massachusetts: 





CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Children’s 
Sunday, the 8ist anniversary 
of our Sunday school, was 
very rainy. The primary 
school carried banners as they 
came in, upon which were 


page. When I heard of the ‘Captains of 
Ten,” I supposed it meant ten boys who 
were called captains, but that is not it at 


all, The following letter will tell us all” 


about it: 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss, 


Dear Mr. Martin: This club was started by 
Miss M. for the purpose of making good men 
from those boys that attended it. At first 
only those from the Sunday school could enter, 
but now any boy can be voted in. There are 
three divisions in the club, Squads A, B and 
C, arranged according to the ages of the boys. 
Each squad has different work. The young- 
est boys have a course of paper sloyd and have 
also their ‘‘ mud-pie days,” when they model 
inclay. In Squad B the boys, under twelve 
years of age and yet older than the boys of 
Squad C, are engaged in a course of whittling. 
The work of Squad A is wood-carving. The 
club meets every Friday afternoon for work 
in the different squads, except once a month, 
when it holds a business meeting to decide 
about money matters, elections, etc. At one 
of these meetings we voted some money for 
Dr. Grenfell’s work in Labrador. 

The young men seen in the picture are 
Harvard students who have kindly consented 
to teach the club. Our name, the ‘Captains 
of Ten,’’ means simply the captains of ten fin- 
gers; therefore the sign on the banner consists 
of two hands that are ruling a line. In this 


way the ten fingers are shown, while the cap- 
tainship is signified by a sword. 


If you no- 








written the things they had 

learned this year—the books 

of the Bible, the commandm nts, the beati- 
tudes, the names of the apost es, five Psalms 
and the Apostles’ Creed. Dr. McKenzie gave 
a good sermon to the children, taking his text 
from Heb. 11: 16, and told about the two 
women who founded the first school in our 
church, Hannah Tenney and Mary Monroe. 
Bibles were distributed to the graduating 
class of the primary department. It is a 
custom every year for the church to do this. 
Every Bible has the scholar’s name, the name 
of the First Church and Dr. McKenzie’s name 
written init. After the exercises plants were 
given to the children. Ralph C. and I each 
got a lantana. RALPH B. 


Excellent for the children to have those 
five things, besides the five Psalms, fixed in 
their memories for life! I know about the 
starting of that Sunday school; I do not 
mean that I was there eighty-one years ago, 
but the first lady mentioned above told me 
about it some twenty-five years ago. She 
was then an aged woman in Billerica and 
said that the school was in a district school- 
house near the ‘“‘ Appian Way.” To show 
that those children give as well as get, and 
practice the beatitudes as well as learn 
them, I will add that I have just received a 
letter from another Ralph, sending from the 
‘‘Junior Alliance’? a contribution for the 
support “ of our little Northern friend, Po- 
miuk,” Nor is this all from Cambridge— 
here are some of the children themselves, 
in a picture which has been reduced for our 


tice a little fellow in the front row with his 
ten fingers displayed on his knees, I wish to 
say that he is in Squad C, and evidently 
wished to denote the meaning of the name 
ofthe club. I do not think he is a Cornerer. 
I do not think that there are any Cornerers 
except the “two Ralphs,” and you may like 
to know that another Ralph has entered the 
club. I think that the first two Ralphs are in 
the picture... . Yours truly, Puivipe A. 
O yes, I see them, and also another boy 
in the front row, on the ground, who has 
been a Corner member for years. As to 
the ‘little fellow’? who is acting as the 
sign of the club, ask him if he isn’t a Cor- 
nerer! The dotted lines show that I have 
omitted Philip’s interesting account of the 
last outing of the club ‘in the beautiful 
woods of Newton.’’ We can all imagine 
that, although one extraordinary thing is 
mentioned, ‘‘that many boys became ex- 
tremely hungry as they longingly viewed 
the plump cardboard boxes, on which were 
inscribed Ladies’ Boots or Hl. & D.’s Fine 
Hats”! But the ‘‘Captains of Ten,’’ with 
its happy name, is a unique and valuable 
organization, which we are glad to know 
about. I understand that the ‘ Captains” 
have been associated about seven years, 
and every year have a sale of the work of 
their hands. As every one of you Corner- 
ers has ten soldiers under your command, 
you ought, in this way or some other, to 





train them to active and useful service 
What do you suppose is the text at the 
head of their certificate? Prov. 12: 24. 
Read it, 

Now for the Fourth of July—[no chance 
for a single firecracker, Mr. Martin!—D. F. | 


Mv. MoV 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 


‘*Our Plag.’’ A Cornerer has sent me a lit- 
tle book with that title, containing a con- 
nected account of the different flags of our 
country, beautifully illustrated with colored 
lithographs. It is just what I have often 
wished when in a hurry to know something 
about our national emblem. So I give you 
the names of the publishers, if you should 
ever want it. (Tuttle, Morehouse and Tay- 
lor, New Haven, Ct.; paper, 40 cts.; cloth, 75 
cts.) Meantime, I will cut out for your 
scrap-books a few dates and facts, which I 
know you will find convenient some time. 

English Flag. St. George, Bishop of Cappa- 
docia, gave Richard Coeur de Lion, as a ban- 
ner, what is now called the “ red cross of St. 
George,” about 1192. In 1606, in honor of the 
union of Scotland with Eng- 
land, James I. added the di- 
agonal white cross of St. 
Andrew, making the field, 
which had previously been 
white, blue. In 1707 the two 
crosses were putin the upper 
corner, and the color of the 
tag was changed to crimson. 
In 1801, when Ireland too 
became part of the United 
Kingdom, the cross of St. 
Patrick, a red diagonal, was 
added. This is the present 
‘royal jack,” carried by mer- 
chant vessels in the corner 
of a red flag, by ‘“‘ naval re- 
serves ”’ (as the Cunarders) in 
the corner of a blue flag. 





American Flag. The Puritan 
colonists, not approving the 
crcsses in the flag, used, after 
1707, the red flag, with some 
other device in place of them. 
This, in New England, was 
usually the pine tree. At Lexington there 
were no flags at all, according to this writer, 
but at Bunker Hill the pine tree flag. Let 
Christian Endeavor delegates to ‘ Washing- 
ton, '%6,’’ note Trumbull’s great picture of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill in the rotunda of the 
Capitol, and see if the flag in it does not show 
the pine tree. The first ‘ striped flag,” with 
the two crosses in the corner, and thirteen red 
and white stripes, was hoisted at Washing- 
ton’s headquarters in Cambridge, Jan. 2, 1776, 
(No doubt any of the “ Captains of Ten” can 
point out the exact place to visiting Corner- 
ers!) June 14, 1777, the American Congress 
at Philadelphia enacted that the flag of the 
thirteen United States should be thirteen 
white stars on a blue field, with thirteen al- 
ternate red and white stripes. That date is 
now celebrated as the birthday of our flag. 
Washington himself is said to have drawn 
the design of the flag, which was made by 
Mrs. Ross, a shopkeeper in that city. When 
Vermont and Kentucky were added (see Cor- 
ner Scrap-Book, Feb. 20), the number both of 
stars and stripes was increased to fifteen. In 
1818 a bill was passed reducing the stripes to 
the original thirteen and making the number 
of stars conform to the number of States. 
The latter are arranged in rows, the additions 
being made on the first Fourth of July after 
the admission of a State. This week the tlag 
shows forty-five stars, including that of the 


new State of Utah. LA. Yy 





The Sunday School 
LESSON FOR JULY 12. 1-12. 
DAVID KING OVER ALL ISRAEL. 
BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


Saul’s royal house fell by its own weight, 
when the divine Spirit had been withdrawn 
from it and it was gradually being deserted 
by the people. When it had fallen David 
came forward to take his appointed place as 
king. The substance of today’s lesson is in 
the first two verses, the rest of the passage 
furnishes illustrations. Three reasons are 
given in these two verses why David should 
be king of the entire nation: that he was 
closely united to the people, that he had long 
been the real ruler and that he had been di- 
vinely appointed. We are to study these 
three things as showing qualifications for lead- 
ership. David possessed them in an eminent 
degree. No other Jewish leader bas ever left 
so profound an impression on the nation as 
he did. Abraham founded it, Moses organ- 
ized it, but David gave to it unity and glory. 
Yet every man has in some degree the same 
qualities that David had and each may culti- 
vate these qualities forthesameend. Daviid’s 
first qualification here mentioned was: 

1. Sympathetic knowledge of the people. 
They said to him, ‘‘ We are thy bone and thy 
No one knows men well who does not 
love them much. David is the most lovable 
of all Old Testament heroes. With a manly 
courage never surpassed, a womanly affection 
which won from men the utmost devotion, a 
statesmanship that commanded universal con- 
fidence, faith and spiritual insight that made 
him priest as well as king, he stands forever 
as the head of the nation of Israel. 

The enthusiasm with which over 1,200 
chiefs gathered about him [1 Chron. 12: 23-40] 
had been growing for nearly a score of years. 
Asa lad he had won a splendid reputation for 
skill in music, for courage, discretion, beauty 
and piety [1 Sam. 16: 18]. He used all these 
qualities in behalf of others. He would 
charm away Saul’s melancholy with his harp, 
or fight the Philistine giant with his sling, or 
enter into a solemn covenant of friendship 
with Jonathan, or avenge Nabal’s insult to 
his young men, from a genuine unselfish in- 
terest in his fellowmen. ‘ All Israel and Ju- 
dah loved David, for he went out and came in 
before them.”’ 

In this respect Israel’s great king stands 
before us as an illustrious example. To cher- 
ish a hearty regard for others for their own 
sakes, to see in every face possibilities of like- 
ness to God and to be in earaest to help to 
realize them, to foster an intelligent love for 
one’s town and country because of their value 
to the people, is to fit one’s self to be a leader 
among men. Whoever makes himself neces- 
sary to others will not lack followers. 

2. Sympathetic knowledge of himself. He 
knew that he had been divinely called to the 
throne, but he sought to act like a king rather 
than to bear the name of king. ‘In times 
past,” the chiefs said, ‘‘ when Saul was king, 
it was thou that leddest out and broughtest 
in Israel.’”?’ He so bore himself before them 
that they recognized his divine appointment 
to be their shepherd and prince. He studied 
himself as he studied them, that he might 
serve them well. His victory over Jerusalem 
is an illustrious example of David’s self- 
knowledge. He saw that Israel could not be 
a great nation with an enemy in its midst. 
But he saw also how he could get rid of the 
enemy. His strategy in appealing to the 
personal loyalty of the army to himself, in 
offering a prize for bravery, in selecting the 
weakest point for attack, are only hinted at 
in the story. We do not know how David 
strengthened the fortress he had won, how he 
imprinted his own personality on it till it 
came to be called, ‘ the City of David,’ how 
he won the king of Tyre to be his friend, how 
he impressed upon the people the fact that 
the Lord of hosts was with him, how, in a 
few years, he enlarged the borders of his 


2 Sam. 5: 


tlesh.’”’ 
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kingdom twenty fold. These facts are barely 
mentioned, but they show the man’s con- 
fidence in himself and just estimate of him- 
self, which never exist in due proportion 
except in those who feel profoundly their re- 
sponsibility to God. 

Bravery, unselfishness and piety are not cf 
themselves sufticient to make leaders. The 
people have often followed to mortifying de- 
feats men and women who had all these qual- 
ities. The causes of temperance, education 
and free government have suffered much at 
the hands of brave, devoted, pious persons 
who have claimed leadership without judg- 
ment or experience. One must know himself 
before he can lead others. David learned his 
own character in the solitude of the field, the 
vicissitudes of the camp and the tumult of 
battle before he accepted his place as king. 

3. Sympathetic knowledge of God. He was 
always frank and glad in acknowledging 
God’s presence with him. When he told of 
his adventures in killing wild beasts that 
threatened his flock, he said, ‘‘ The Lord ce- 
livered me out of the paw of tbe lion and out 
of the paw of the bear.’”” When he went forth 
to fight Goliath, he met the giant’s boast of 
his prowess by saying, ‘‘ Thou comest to me 
with a sword and with a spear and with a 
javelin; but I come to thee in the name of the 
Lord of hosts.’””, When he came to the throne 
he accepted his appointment as from God, 
and with it the plans of God as hisown. He 
‘perceived that the Lord had exalted his 
kingdom for his people Israel’s sake.” This 
sympathy with God and with God’s love for 
his people made music in his soul which he 
expressed in language that has been adopted 
by all nations. It fitted him to lead the 
world’s praises. 

The highest privilege given to any man is 
to feel at home with God and to know that 
he has appointed him to do the work in which 
he is engaged. That work each one may best 
find out for himself. The greatest crisis in 
any life is when it is hesitating in the choice 
of its calling. Many a berk whick drifts aim- 
lessly for a time is caught at last by the cur- 
rent and carried, through a kind Providence, 
along peaceful shores. Many another is sadly 
wrecked, and sometimes because parents seek 
to carry out their own wills instead of help- 
ing to find God’s will for their children, If 
Jesse had had his way, David would have re- 
mained with the sheep and Israel would have 
been without a leader [1 Sam. 16: 11]. But 
when he recognized the divine summons he 
brought his boy to receive the place designed 
for him. That boy caught Abraham’s spirit, 
and in uniting Israel found that, like its 
founder, he was blessing mankind. 

To gain the qualities we have here consid- 
ered is to fit one’s self for high service in any 
position. It is to make one’s calling and elec- 
tion sure. David ascending: his throne over 
all Israel is the true type of manhood, coming 
so near to the heart of mankind that every 
ingenuous youth who studies his life will be 
attracted to imitate his virtues. 

OO 

THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 
Topic, July 5-11. The Duty and Uses of Rest. 

Mark 6: 30-32; Luke 12: 15-23. 

For renewing physical vigor; for recreating the 
for giving truer views of life. 

(See prayer meeting editorial. 


mind; 
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It is on all sides worth considering (blatant 
ignorance or base vulgarity alone excepted) 
that the revolution effected by Christianity 
in Human life is immeasurable and unparal- 
leled by any other movement in history, 
though most nearly approached by that of the 
Jewish religion of which, however, it is a de- 
velopment so that it may be regarded as of a 
piece with it. If thus regarded, the whole 
system of religion is so immeasurably in ad- 
vance of all others that it may fairly be said 
that if it had not been forthe Jews the human 
race would not have had any religion worth 
our serious attention as such.—George J. Ro- 
manes. 
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A big wash looks discouraging. 


But when you have the right weapon 
to attack the great stack of soiled 
clothes with, the battle is half won 
already. 


Sunlight 
Soap 


is the weapon to use. It will make 
that big wash look like a pile of 
driven snow. 

All the sheets and blankets as well 
as the delicate fabrics will be saved 
by Sunlight Soap, and there won't 
be any tearing or ripping, because 
you don’t have to rub, 


oo Labor 
Greater Comiort 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 
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CAUTION.— As a guarantee that you get 
the original and genuine FRANKLIN MILLS 
FINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WUEAT 
please observe that the barrels and pack- 
ages bear our 
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Prepared with tomato 
sauce. Ever ready, pal 
atable hot or cold. 
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meat. Three sizes. 

Send 6c for sample can. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
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free our complete ill 
ustrated book, prepat 
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OUR BOOK, 


“How to Disinfect,” 


How to 
Disinfect, 


giving rules in cases 
of infectious diseases, 
and also in everyday 
life. The care of sinks, 
sewers, etc. Remem 
ber —the intelligent 
use of true disinfect 
ants is the surest de 
fense against one half 
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our sickness. Send 


free. 
your address to-day. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
SPECIAL CHRISTIAN ACTIVITIES IN CITIES. 
(Parallel with The Congregationalist’s August 

Topic for Missionary Meetings.) 

It would be interesting and inspiring now 
and then to devote a missionary meeting, or 
a series of missionary meetings, to the nu- 
merous religious and philanthropic enterprises 
in a single large city, choosing naturally the 
nearest local center and studying in outline 
its institutional churches, social settlements, 
rescue missions, Christian Associations, city 
missionary societies, efforts for children, mis- 
sions to foreigners and work for special classes, 
such as prisoners, seamen and policemen, 
Salvation Army slum posts, etc. As the ten- 
dency of modern life is towards the aggre- 
gation of the population in great cities, the 
problem of how to evangelize the multitudes 
of non-church-goers becomes more and more 
perplexing. 

A new organization which is trying to solve 
this problem by means of methods as old as 
the gospel itself is the Open Air Workers’ 
Association of America, which has its head- 
quartersin Brooklyn, N. Y.,and counts among 
its officers such well-known Christian work- 
ers as Drs. T. S. Hamlin, Josiah Strong, A. C. 
Dixon and Rev. Messrs. R. A. Torrey and 
£.H. Byington. The distinct aim of this or- 
ganization is to incite Christians to start and 
support open air gospel services. These are 
sometimes held in tents, but the gatherings in 
a public square or in a vacant city lot, with 
only a simple contrivance to elevate the 
preacher above his congregation, are often 
more successful in attracting the desired class 
of hearers. In this work sometimes a gospel 
wagon, large enough to carry the preacher 
and singers, is used. Covered with Bible 
texts and filled with enthusiastic workers, it 
soon attracts a crowd, but a cheaper and more 
unique instrument for Christian warfare is a 
gospel push cart, a convenient little hand 
cart, so arranged as to provide a platform for 
speakers and singers from which they can be 
seen and heard by large audiences. 

Perhaps the Sunday afternoon meetings on 
Boston Common are as good examples as any 
of typical open air evangelistic services, and 
no one who sees the crowd, which is made up 
of all sorts and conditions of men—swarthy 
foreigners, merry children, seedy-looking 
loafers, men and women in bicycle costumes 
and worthy citizens out for a promenade— 
can doubt that one preacher at least has suc- 
ceeded in “ reaching the masses.’”’ The evan- 
gelistic meetings carried on in car stables and 
on the wharves constitutes another interest- 
ing phase of open air work in Boston. 

Christian work among prisoners is well 
known and has long been carried on with a 
fair degree of success, but a comparatively 
new organization for the spiritual instruction 
of policemen is the International Christian 
Police Association. It was organized in Eng- 
land many years ago, but the movement was 
not inaugurated in the United States until 
1891. The police stations are visited and half- 
hour meetings are held, of which singing is 

n important feature. The policemen’s wives 
come in for their share of attention and spe- 
cial meetings for them have been fruitful of 
good results. The association has workers in 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Buffalo. New 
York has a Christian Police Association, 
which has reading-rooms ard a hall where 
religious services are held every Sunday after- 
noon and meetings for policemen’s children 
every Friday afternoon. In connection with 
this organization is a Police Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor and a Police Band of Prayer. 

Missions to seamen have always possessed 
an element of romance, and as a class they 
are usually susceptible to efforts for their 
moral and spiritual elevation and apprecia- 
tive of enterprises for their comfort and in- 
struction. Early in this century there were 
many conversions among sailors, and efforts 
for their evangelization were recognized as 
among the most important phases of city mis- 
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sionary work. The first society for this pur- 
pose was formed in Boston, Mass., in 1812, and 
though it did not live long the movement led 
to the organization of similar work in New 
York, Charleston, S. C., Philadelphia, New 
Orleans, Portland, Me., New Bedford, Mass. 
In the year 1825 there were in the United 
States seventy Bethel Unions, thirty-three 
Marine Bible Societies, fifteen churches and 
floating chapels for seamen. In 1827 was or- 
ganized the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society, 
which is still pushing its aggressive work 
among the sailors in Boston and at its branch 
mission at Vineyard Haven, and the follow- 
ing year the famous Father Taylor opened 
his Bethel at the North End in connection 
with the Boston Port Society. In 1828 also 
was born the largest organization for the help 
of sailors, the American Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety, which has its headquarters in New 
York and publishes The Sailor’s Magazine, the 
oldest of the periodicals issued in behalf of 
seamen. Sailor’s Homes, loan libraries, sav- 
ings banks, asylums, rests, distribution of 
periodicals, temperance and C. E. societies 
are among the methods used to reach this 
class of the public servants, but to the influ- 
ence of the personal work of missionaries and 
the evangelistic services in bethels and on 
board vessels in harbor can be traced the con- 
version of thousands of Christian seamen on 
our waters today. 

Efforts for children in cities are almost too 
numerous to mention, but at this season of 
the year the “‘fresh air’? work takes a fore- 
most place. Boston, like New York, has a 
unique enterprise called the Floating Hos- 
pital, which is one of the most beautiful of 
its charities. A great barge makes semi- 
weekly trips down the harbor during the 
summer, giving scores of sick babies with 
their mothers a cool, restful outing in the 
invigorating sea air. A regular corps of phy- 
sicians and trained nurses is in attendance, 
and the decks of the vessel resemble a hos- 
pital ward with their cots, hammocks and 
various contrivances for the ailing little ones. 
The Boston Floating Hospital is now con- 
nected with the Ten Times One Society, and 
Rev. R. B. Tobey, who was the originator of 
the movement in this city, is the chairman 
of the committee having the hospital in 
charge. The first trip this season will be 
made about July 10. 

In studying the various forms of Christian 
activities in cities the local city missionary 
society should not be set aside for newer and 
more unique enterprises. The Boston City 
Missionary Society, under the direction of 
Rev. D. W. Waldron, has a deservedly high 
reputation for its work in the line of summer 
philanthropies. Last week the first visitors 
to Rosemary Cottage for this season, a party of 
forty-four women and children, left the hot city 
en route for Eliot, Me., full of happy anticipa- 
tion of their two weeks’ sojourn in this ideal 
summer home. The society’s Fresh Air Fund 
also provides car rides, picnics of a day to 
Franklin Park and harbor excursions for the 
poor and unfortunate of all ages and nation- 
alities, who gratefully welcome this oppor- 
tunity to escape from the city’s heat, and 
frequently children are sent to country homes 
for a fortnight’s sojourn. 

Sources of Information. 


Report of the Open Air Workers’ Association, to 
be obtained of Miss E. V. Prentice, 77 State Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

The Union 
land, O. 

The Sailor’s Magazine, published in New York, 
and The Sea Breeze, published by the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. 

Life of Father Taylor, the Sailor Preacher, by 
Gilbert Haven and Thomas Russell. 

Annual report of the Boston City Missionary So- 
ciety. 

The Congregationalist for July 19, 1894, on Sum- 
mer Philanthropies and for March 7, 1895, on City 
Problems. 

For literature on fresh air work address Rev. D. 
W. Waldron, Congregational House, Boston, and 
for information on the Floating Hospital apply to 
Rev. R. B. Tobey, 198 Dartmouth Street, Boston, 
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We are amazed at the apathy of many of 
our churches with regard to the antecedents 
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of the men whom they call to the pastorate. 
Over and over again do we hear of a man 
leaving a church under a cloud and at once 
receiving a call to another church. We must 
suppose the call is given in ignorance of the 
facts ; but does this excuse the folly? The re- 
lation of pastor and people is a very intimate, 
and should be a very sacred, one. No call 
shotild be extended to a stranger without full 
inquiry, either directly by a committee of the 
church, or through the secretary of the State 
convention, as to his reputation. Much shame 
and sorrow might be saved to the church by 
the exercise of such a precaution.—New York 


Examiner. 
io 


Y. P. 8. 0. B. 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, July 12-18. Enthusiasm in Christian 
Service. Acts 4: 13-33. 

We see no lack of enthusiasm in the world 
of politics. The echo of the shouting at col- 
lege Commencements and reunions has hardly 
died away. A stranger looking on at the 
stock exchange in any of our great cities 
would infer that men had almost gone wild 
over their business. It seems sometimes as if 
only in the sphere of religion was enthusiasm 
wanting. There are times, it is true, when we 
Christians feel the thrill and uplift of our faith. 
A great convention, when we meet together to 
plan larger things for Christ, moves us, but 
the question after all is, do we carry into our 
daily life that steady enthusiasm which makes 
the service of Christ so easy and makes us 
effective workers? 

We sometimes think that if we were at the 
head of some of the great Christian activities 
of the day, if the reach of our influence were 
greater, then we could easily be enthusiastic, 
but what we are doing seems so comparatively 
slight that it is hard to command in it any 
great or sustained passion of earnestness. 
Our Sunday school scholars are dull or mis- 
chievous. The prayer meeting for which we 
are somewhat responsible lags. In our effort 
to do some special thing for Christ we meet 
with unforeseen discouragements. So we plod 
wearily along the dusty highway instead of 
soaring aloft on wings. There is all the more 
reason then to lay hold of sources of enthusi- 
asm which will tide us over these depressing 
times. 

One is the thought of identification with a 
great cause. However remote from the front 
of the fight we are, however feeble and fruit- 
less our endeavors seem to be, we are, never- 
theless, engaged in the most magnificent en- 
terprise of the ages. We are trying to make 
this world like God’s heaven. We are mak- 
ing use of those influences which alone will 
keep this world from being eaten out by sin. 

There is inspiration, too, in the thought of 
the great army of workers with whom we are 
leagued. The members of a college society 
take pride in thinking of the achievements of 
eminent men in their fraternity. What Dr. 
Parkhurst, for instance, has done in New 
York city stimulates younger and more ordi- 
nary men related to him by special ties of col- 
lege or soeiety life. Take heart, discouraged 
worker, as you remember that while indiffer- 
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over this world are men and women who are 
striving hard for Christ and are winning lau- 
rels, They are your fellow-workers in the 
Lord and you theirs. 

I like to think also of the derivation of the 
word enthusiasm. The idea is God in us. 
This, indeed, is the great and enduring source 
of enthusiasm. Only as we open our lives to 
the spirit of God and make him the director of 
all our endeavors can we hope to be truly en- 
thusiastic. With him possessing and animat- 
ing us we are sure of success. He is working 
through us, and more and more shall we feel 
the joy of laboring with him. S» the simplest 
service for Christ will have behind it a divine 
enthusiasm. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Books and Their Makers During the Mid- 
dle Ages, by George Haven Putnam, A.M. 
Vol. I.; 476-1600, It is becoming that this 
great work of a scholar, book lover and 
publisher should be sent out in all the dig- 
nified elegance of the bookmaker’s art. 
The paper, print and binding are delightful 
and the only lack we feel is that of an in- 
dex, for which we must wait patiently until 
the second volume appears. That it will 
be comprehensive we judge from the bibli- 
ography with which the work sets out. 

Mr. Putnam has given us a full and in- 
teresting account of the rise of the copy- 
ist’s art in the monasteries of southern 
Italy, following on the extinction of the 
book trade in the ruined classic age, with 
complete sketches of Cassiodorus and St. 
Benedict. It was Cassiodorus, our readers 
may remember, who, a8 minister of Theo- 
doric, formulated the doctrine of religious 
tolerance, 80 soon to be submerged by the 
medieval floods of bigotry. Religionem 
imperare non possumus, quia nemo cogitur 
ut credat invitus (we must not enforce [ac- 
ceptance of] a creed, since no one can think 
or can believe against his will). 
graphical matter in regard to the fathers of 
the monastic book copying is followed by 
an account of early libraries, of bookmak- 
ing in the early universities, of the book 
trade in the manuscript period and of the 
beginnings of printing and the printer- 
publishers of Italy, the most famous of 
whom was Aldus, whose trade-mark Mr. 
Putnam las had stamped in gold upon his 
own cover. 

The book is full of special learning and 
is for the most part well digested and flows 
smoothly on, except for some repetitions of 
matter and some unconquerable details. 
There is an abundance of picturesque and 
romantic material—the glimpses of the nuns 
as copyists, of the monks at work in winter- 
time in their cold cells, of a “skilled and 
zealous scribe named Richard, an English- 
man, who spent many years in adding to 
the library; twenty years after his death, 
when the rest of his body had crumbled 
into dust, the right hand, with which this 
holy work had been accomplished, was found 
intact and has since been preserved under 
the altar as a holy relic,” -the straits of 
the universities to secure authentic text- 
books for their students, and much besides. 

As a proof of the value which was put 
upon the work of the copyist, we may quote 
the story of ‘‘a worldly and sinful Brother 
who, notwithstanding his frivolities, was a 
zealous scribe, and who had in industrious 
moments written out an enormous folio 
volume containing religious instruction. 
When he died the devil claimed his soul. 
The angels, however, brought before the 
throne of judgment the great book, and for 
each letter therein written pardon was given 
for one sin, and behold, when the count 
was completed, there was one letter over, 
and, says Dietrich (the narrator), naively, it 
was a very big book. Thereupon judgment 
was given that the soul of the monk should 
be permitted again to enter the body in 
orde. that he might go through a period of 
penance on earth.’’ Such a book as this is 
of the greatest value and interest in our 
overcrowded age. Bibliolaters will revel 
in it, students will resort to it, but there is 
also knowledge and a widening of the sense 
of the relations of things, and an apprecia- 
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tion of the narrow chance which saved us 
anything of the literary product of the past, 
for every one who cares for the history of 
mankind. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.] 


BIBLICAL STUDY. 


Annotations on the Epistles of Paul to the 
Romans and 1 Corinthians, Chapters I.-VL, 
by Prof, Henry E. Jacobs, D.D., of the 
Lutheran Seminary, Philadelphia. This is 
the most recent volume of the Lutheran 
Commentary, which draws on toward its 
completion. We have spoken of the pre- 
ceding volumes and are glad to add our 
commendation of this new issue. The plan 
is ratber expository than critical, and will 
on that account have a wider field. We 
are glad to see that Dr. Jacobs has included 
a translation of Luther’s characteristic in- 
troduction to his commentary on the Rom- 
ans. [Christian Literature Co. $2.00.] 

Baptism and Feet washing by Rev. P. 
Bergstresser, D. D. This book grew out of 
the Waynesboro discussion—a public de- 
bate upon the question of the method of 
baptism which took place in 1879. Dr. 
Bergstresser has since pursued the subject 
more thoroughly and has produced this 
book as a summing up of his final conclu- 
sions in the matter of the mode of adminis- 
tering water in baptism. Much of the 
ground traversed is familiar, but the au- 
thor’s nice handling of classic and Scrip- 
tural references enables him tostate his side 
of the argument very strongly. In regard 
to infant baptism, he rightly emphasizes its 
importance in view of the fact that the 
household is the real unit of church life. 
The third section of the book, upon feet- 
washing as a sacrament, was called out by 
a practical discussion with the Mennonites 
and takes up a subject which, so far as we 
know, has never been fully considered in a 
published book. Here, too, the work is 
well done, and we commend the treatise as 
a whole to those whom need or inclination 
calls to a study of the questions it considers. 
[Lutheran Publishing Society. $1.00. ] 

Patmos, or the Unveiling, by Rev. Charles 
Beecher, approaches a difficult topic with 
a power of literary resource and an enthu- 
siasm which make it thoroughly readable. 
Whether we agree with the author or not 
in our view of the scope and meaning of 
the prophecies, he interests us by the skill 
with which he interweaves his thought 
into the texture of the book of which 
he treats. Not intent on squaring a partial 
view of history with a narrow and wooden 
conception of the revelation, he finds its 
visions suggestive in a hundred ways. 
Students of the ever fascinating Apoc- 
alyptic vision will enjoy its suggestive 
pages. [Lee & Shepard. $1 50.] 

The emphasis put upon the use of the 
Psalms in the worship of many of the 
Presbyterian bodies has made them feel a 
certain proprietorship and call to champion 
the use of this portion of the Bible. Written 
in this spirit of loving devotion is David's 
Harp in Song and Story, by Joseph Waddell 
Clokey, D. D. Dr. Clokey has gathered 
together an immense and interesting treasure 
of example and illustration in regard to the 
use of the Psalms in all branches of the 
church. The book is conservative but not 
polemic, and its most valuable and original 
part is the history of the use of the Psalter 
in modern church life. The facts which it 
has assembled are perhaps nowhere so eas- 
ily accessible. [United Presbyterian Board 
of Publication & S.S. Work. $1.00.] 
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STORIES, 


It is nearly an impossible task for one of 
marked individuality to lay aside self com- 
pletely and appear in another character, 
especially if sincerity of purpose be a 
marked feature of that individuality. We 
are more than ever convinced of this in Mr. 
Clemenus’s Joan of Arc, in which, despite 
the entire dissimilarity of the opening chap- 
ters to most of his other works, we are soon 
assured of his identity by traces of his pe- 
culiar humor. These early chapters are 
especially delightful. From the transla- 
tor’s preface, with its clear, beautiful Eng- 
lish, giving a penetrating analysis of Joan’s 
matchless work and character, through said 
translator’s words to his great-great-grand- 
nephews and nieces, we feel the heart of 
the poet and enthusiast beating. None but 
a poet could have given so charming a pic- 
ture of the fairy tree which figures so con- 
spicuously in Joan’s early life, influencing 
her whole career. 

The account of the fairies, surprised by a 
prosaic woman from Domremy, while danc- 
ing under this tree, so dear to Joan’s heart, 
and her report of them to the priest thus 
compelled to exorcise them, together with 
the controversy held with ‘‘the marvelous 
child’’ thereupon (in which she came off 
victorious), is all given with irresistible 
charm. We see in her arguments with the 
priest and others at different times a subtle 
element, almost casuistical, which after- 
wards grew into statesmansbip in her mili- 
tary career. The whole story of her life is 
given with a vigor that inspires and ex- 
hilarates the reader; but, after taking us 
with her into the lofty days of her sublime 
heroism and self-sacrifice, we cannot for- 
give the author an interlude of something 
very like buffoonery, where Joan shares in 
the laughter. We know her to be human, 
and the incident is supremely funny, but 
we are not in the mood for it and it jars. 
This and again where, after drawing a 
strong parallel between Joan and La Hire, 
the whole increasingly antithetical, he closes 
with a weakening anticlimax, we must re- 
gard as sins against good literary work, and 
wonder. a little at the perpetrator. How, 
too, could there flow from so medizval a 
pen as the Sieur’s such expressions as ‘ rest 
up,’ *“‘shorten up,’’ “the color of their 
wages,”’ ‘everything was humming,” ‘‘ filled 
the bill,’’ ‘*jab her string ’’—anachronisms 
and vulgarisms as they are! Withal, Mr. 
Clemens has given us a most satisfying 
book and one that must live as literature. 
[Harper & Bros. $2.50.] 

In The Broken Ring, by Elizabeth K,. 
Tompkins, we have a Princess Lenore fig- 
uring as heroine. Through her willful, im- 
perious nature she falls into the hands of 
her enemies, her father’s kingdom being at 
war with its neighbor. Placed under sur- 
veillance of a young captain, she, despite 
great pride, bscomes fond of him. There 
is a romantic story connected with his early 
life, and he eventually, through death of 
relatives, becomes a prince and wins his 
Lenore. The closing scene is dramatic and 
well handled, although the author has not 
throughout been wholly successful in her 
treatment of good material. [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.00.] 

There is always an interest attaching to 
stories of the Jacobite rising in 1715, when 
the weak young king deserted the faithful 
followers pledged to restore his kingdom, 
and left them to their fate. Emma Marshall 
gives the story of the devotion of the Count- 
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ess of Nithsdale to the fortunes of her hus- 
band in An Escape from the Tower, wherein 
it is told how the earl was confined there 
for treason, and how his intrepid wife suc- 
ceeded in getting him to a place of safety 
just on the eve of his execution. There 
are several minor characters whose lives 
and loves woven into the story make a 
readable and interesting volume. [Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.25.] 

The Lure of Fame, by Clive Holland, is the 
story of a simple-minded young girl, reared 
in a quiet village in Norway, growing 
worldly through the possession and cultiva- 
tion of a fine voice. She is estranged from 
the lover of her early days, but her heart 
swings back to him just as he loses his life 
in saving hers. The obscurity of the Eng- 
lish is trying in this work, for example, 
‘And went away with her hands over her 
eyes, like one who could not bear the light, 
and her soul illumining her face, out into 
the night air, in which the shadows seemed 
to hang.’’ [New Amsterdam Book Co. 
$1.00.] 

In the new edition of the works of Mark 
Twain we have received the Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn and A Connecticut Yankee 
in King Arthur’s Court, well printed and 
bound in scarlet cloth. Mark Twain is to 
be congratulated on the creditable work of 
his new publishers, and the public on the 
opportunity to secure so admirable an edi- 
tion of his works. [Harper & Bros. $1.75 
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POETRY. 


The Purple East, by William Watson. 
The poet makes a large appeal to us when 
in this degenerate age he abandons the 
singing of petty songs of individual feeling 
and experience for the larger prophetic 
office in which so many of the greatest of 
his fellows have appeared. It is a large op- 
portunity which Mr. Watson has grasped 
and his intense moral earnestness carries us 
along with him and robs us of the desire to 
make captious objection to the form in 
which he has voiced the indignation of the 
Christian West. The book loses, as a whole, 
by the invariable use of the sonnet form. 
Only a few have been able to sustain the in- 
terest of the reader in the continual recur- 
rence of so artificial a mold of verse, and the 
interest of this series unquestionably flags 
at points—especially when the stately meas- 
ure is employed for purposes of personal 
attack and defense. We are content to 
leave the final verdict as to Mr. Watson’s 
verse to posterity, but we can see that while 
there will be some sifting out of chaff in 
this little book it does exprers with great 
power the best feeling of Christian England 
and America. [Stone & Kimball. 75 cents.] 

Poems and Ballads, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, includes all of Mr. Stevenson’s 
previously published poems, and more than 
forty additional ones. The well-known 
verses for children are as delightful as ever 
upon a rereading, showing an intimate 
acquaintance with children’s moods and 
fancies, with a quaint rhythm and spirit 
which always appeals to them. The ballads 
are chiefly founded on old legends, and 
contain many strong lines, while the last, 
Christmas at Sea, though short, is full 
of power and pathos. [New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. ] 

Soul and Sense, by Hannah Parker Kim- 
ball. Perhaps the most hopeful part of 
this book of verse is found at the end, in 
the part devoted to the earlier verses, 
whose promise is hardly fulfilled by the 
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later work. There is enough of the poetic 
feeling, and the power of giving it musical 
expression is not lacking, but the author 
has suffered her steps to be diverted to the 
barren ways of despair, and the spirit of 
pessimism mars her work far too often for 
its best success. The world does not come 
to poetry for an echo of its sorrows, but for 
inspiration, for hope and for delight. [Cope- 
land & Day. 75 cents.] 


ORATORY AND VOICE BUILDING, 


Public Speaking and Debate, A Manual 
for Advocates and Agitators, by George 
Jacob Holyoke. This is the second edition 
of a valuable book which has long been out 
of print. In its original form it was highly 
commended by such orators as Wendell 
Phillips and Dr. Parker of the London City 
Temple. With formal rhetoric in the scho- 
lastic sense it has little or nothing to do, 
but it is full of strong, sensible and suggest- 
ive matter which will be of the highest 
value to those who desire to make them- 
selves influential in public life, whether in 
the forum or the pulpit. The keynote of 
the book is “effectiveness as the aim of 
oratory,’’ and this is enforced and illus. 
trated from a wide experience and reading 
and rather helped than hindered by the 
fact that Mr. Holyoke is himself an agitator 
and speaks without much reverence for es- 
tablished forms and usages. [Ginn & Co. 
$1.10 ] 

Voice Building and Tone Placing, by H. 
Holbrook Curtis, M.D. This book, dedi- 
cated to one of the greatest singers of the 
present age, is a treatise on the use, train- 
ing and restoration of the human voice with 
distinct reference to its use in rendering 
music. Its illustrations are practical and 
beautifully reproduced and printed, and the 
book bears every evidence of value for stu- 
dents of its topic. [D. Appleton & Co. 
$2.00.] 

Public Speaking and Reading, A Treatise 
on Delivery, by Prof. E. N. Kirby of Boston 
University. The author, not unfairly, calls 
the ideal which he sets before his pupils 
the ‘‘new elocution.’’ It is based on a con- 
versational method and very practical aims 
of clearness and persuasion, He insists 
upon the importance of breadth of knowl- 
edge and distinct purpose in the use of 
words. The selections for practice are ad- 
mirable in their literary quality and the 
book is carefully indexed. [Lee & Shep- 
ard. $1.00 ] 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Proceedings ef the First National Council 
of the Evangelical Free Churches. The 
Fourth Free Church Conference, held at 
Nottingham, Eng., March 10-12, 1896, 
English Nonconformity seems to have come 
to complete self-consciousness in the great 
council whose official report appears in 
this volume. English papers of the high- 
est standing and of all shades of religious 
and political belief have characterized it as 
the most significant gathering of the year 
in Great Britain, dividing with the Church 
Congress the attention of the thinking pub- 
lic, We have already referred with interest 
to its deliberations, and are glad to welcome 
this complete report of the transactions and 
addresses. [London: James Clark & Co.] 

A History of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, by L. L. Doggett, Ph.D. Vol. 
I. The Founding of the Association, 1844- 
1855. This first volume of what is intended 
to be a complete history of the association 
carries the story through the initial and en- 
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larging stage of the movement. It was 
originally presented in the department of 
sociology in the University of Leipzig asa 
thesis for a doctor’s degree, but has since 
been enlarged and enriched. We hope that 
its success will encourage the author to 
proceed with the preparation of the follow- 
ing volumes. A good portrait of George 
Williams, the founder of the association, is 
prefixed to the text. [International Com- 
mittee of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. $1.00.] 

The American Conference of International 
Arbitration, Held in Washington, D. C., 
April 22, 23, 1896. We are glad to have the 
minutes and addresses of the significant 
meeting on international arbitration, to 
which we have already given considerable 
space in our columns, It is issued in a 
large paged and beautifully printed book 
by the Baker & Taylor Co. of New York. 
[$1.00.] 

From Harper’s Round Table Library we 
have Track Athletics in Detail, Compiled 
by the Editor of Interscholastic Sport in 
Harper’s Round Table, Illustrated from In- 
stantaneous Photographs. How large and 
serious a place modern athletics takes in 
the education of American youth is shown 
by this book, which was prepared for boys 
in our preparatory schools, and takes up 
what are known as track events, sprinting, 
jumping and bicycling, with an added chap- 
ter on bicycling for girls. Its illustrations 
are instantaneous photographs from life, 
illustrating the form of famous amateur 
athletes, and the text is full of practical 
and sensible suggestions, [Harper & Bros. 
$1.25. ] 

Nature of an Universe of Life, by Leonidas 
Spratt of Jacksonville, Fla. Such a book 
as this gives one a vivid sense of the limita- 
tions of knowledge. Here is a man who has 
evidently given long and careful thought to 
a great subject. He has written, printed 
and pub‘ished a book, and we, with the 
best will and endeavor, are entirely unable 
to determine what it is all about. What, 
for instance, does he mean by saying of 
man in the preface that ‘‘he comes from a 
being finite of the word of God in force; 
and goes to the man possible of a civiliza- 
tion possible under conditions existing at 
this earth’’? or by thie, ‘‘and that nature, 
including man, is in resolution of such 
reality and force’? We suppose these sen- 
tences mean something, but what we are 
entirely unable to determine. And as the 
preface so is the book. [Vance Printing 
Co. Jacksonville, Fla, $2.00.) 


NOTES. 

—— The Critic tells of the summer plans of 
seventy-six American literary people, but 
what are they among the hundreds who are 
entitled to belong to that increasing company ? 

—— The Dial celebrates its completion of a 
score of volumes with a historical review and 
an unusually bright and interesting number. 
We offer its editors and proprietors our hearty 
congratulations and good wishes. 

— Two English ladies, Mrs. Lewis and 
her sister, Mrs. Gibson, have been so fortu- 
nate as to discover among some stray leaves 
of manuscript which they purchased in Egypt 
a single leaf from the Hebrew text of the book 
of Ecclesiasticus. 

—— We remind our readers that the $35,000 
necessary to secure the Elmwood estate, the 
late residence of James Russell Lowell, fora 
public park must be raised by July 1. A large 
part of this sum has already been subscribed 
but it is the final pull which counts. 
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—— A novelty in bookmaking is found in a 
ible for home reading which Mr. C. G. Mont- 
ifiore has prepared for Jewish readers. It 
has a detachable preface, which can be with- 
drawn from the book by cutting a thread. 
We can think of books which would be quite 
readable if the preface could be left and the 
body of the book detached. 

— Canadian politics, just now at fever 
heat, have been further stirred by the grant- 
ing of a degree to Prof. Goldwin Smith by 
Toronto University and the consequent resig- 
nation of one cf the university trustees on 
the ground that Professor Smith’s utterances 
in regard to the annexation of Canada to the 
United States were treasonable. If Erglish 
Oxford made no protest, surely Toronto might 
have done a gracious thing for Canada’s most 
famous scholar without its being necessary to 
make a fuss about his political opinions. 


—— In reply to certain criticisms made on 
the poor quality of much of the paper now 
used by publishers, George Haven Putnam, 
in the New York Sun, gives as the reason for 
that fact—a reason which he admits must 
seem to many to be well-righ incredible—the 
decrease of religious fanaticism on the east- 
ern shores of the Mediterranean. Myriads of 
pilgrims used to cross those dreary deserts on 
their way to Mecca, every one of them being 
clothed in flowing garments of finest white 
linen. Out of their number hundreds and 
thousands would die by the wayside, render- 
ing it at one time a most profitable business 
to strip these linez garments from the bodies 
ard send them to the large paper factories of 
Europe. It was from this source, Mr. Put- 
nam says, that the best paper was obtained, 
but the Mohammedans no longer in such large 
numbers undertake these pilgrimages, there- 
fore not so many die by the wayside, and hence 
the inability to furnish so high a quality of 
paper. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Estes & Lauriat. Boston. 

A PARISIAN in AMERICA, By 8. C. de Soissons. 
pp. 258. $1 25. 

Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society. Boston. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS A PARSON INTHE WILD WEST, 
By Rey. John Brown. pp. 215. $1.00. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. New 

STORIES BY ENGLISH AUTHORS, /taly. 
Payn and others. pp.175. 75 cents. 

STORIES BY ENGLISH AUTHORS, Africa. 
Conan Doyle and others. pp. 224. 75 cents. 

KING AND BARONAGE. By W.H. Hutton. pp. 117. 
50 cents. 

THE MAKING OF THE ENGLISH NATION, By C. G. 
Robertson. pp.113 50 cents. 

JERSEY STREET AND JERSEY LANE. By H. C. 
Bunner. pp. 201. $1.25. 

HistORY OF PHILOSOPLY. By Alfred Weber. 
Translated by Frank Thilly, Ph.D. pp. 630. $2.50. 

Macmillan & Co. New York. 

THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN AT ROME. By George 
Clarke, Ph.D. pp. 168. 75 cents. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. By Charles Dickens. 
$1.00. 

THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE, Deuteronomy. Ed- 
ited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Richard 
G. Moulton, Ph.D. pp. 162. 50 cents, 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

AMERICA AND EuROPR, By D. A. Wells and others. 
pp.128. 75 cents. 

A VENETIAN JUNE. By Anna Fuller. pp, 315. $1.00. 

Henry Holt & Co. New York. 

SocrAL FORCES IN GERMAN LITERAIURE. 
Kund Francke, Ph.D. pp. 577. $2.00 

THE TOUCH OF SORROW. py. 27%. $100. 

A STUMBLER IN WIDE SHOES. pp.41l. $1.00. 

Thomas Whittaker. New York. 

THE Srory OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. By B. K. 

Gregory. pp. 144. 50 cents. 

John D,. Wattles Co 
PRAYER. By H.Clay Trumbull. pp. 159. 75 cents. 
D. H. McBride & Co, Chicago. 
PREHISTORIC AMERICANS. By the Marquis de Na- 

daillac. pp. 241. 50 cents. 


York.. 
By James 


By A. 


pp. 622. 


By 


Philadelphia. 


PAPER COVERS, 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. Boston. 
GRADUATE COURSES, 1896-17. By C. A. Duniway, 
Harvard, Editor-in-chief. pp.154. 30 cents. 
Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
PARSON THRING’S SECRET. By A. W. Marchmont. 
pp. 340 5° cents. 
THE TIGER LILY. 
cents. 
_ Rev. Lewis Grout. Brattleboro. 
ALL NATURE A WITNESS FOR GOD. A Sermon. 
R. H. Woodward Co. Baltimore. 
SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Jno. W. Jones. pp. 454. 


By G. M. Fenn. pp. 270. 50 
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Colorado College. 


When the city of Colorado Springs was laid 
out a body of land about fifty-six acres in ex- 
tent was set apart by the Colorado Springs 
Company for a college. In 1874 the land 
passed into the hands of Colorado College, 
organized under the auspices of the Colorado 
Association of Congregational Churches. The 
college was opened to students in 1874, under 
the executive guidance of Rev. Jonathan Ed- 
wards. The first president was Rev. J. G. 
Dougherty. He was succeeded by Rev. E. P. 
Tenney, who held the office for nine years. 











WILLIAM F SLOCUM, LL.D. 
President of Colorado College. 


REV 


During. his term the first permanent building 
was secured. It was named Palmer Hall 
after Gen. W. J. Palmer, the president cf the 
Colorado Springs Company and a generous 
friend of the institution. In 1885 the office of 
president became vacant and so remained for 
three years. This was the darkest period of 
the history of the institution. Mad it not 
been for the steadfastness and energy of a few 
persons who had the prophet’s vision, the 
college would now be dead and forgotten. A 
vigorous campaign was begun in New Eng- 
land under the leadership of Prof. G. N. Mar- 
den, the money necessary to pay the debts of 
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in 1894. In the purchase or the building of 
these and one or two smaller structures $119- 
000 has been expended during the last eight 
years. In addition $180,000, including $80,000 
of the Pearsons fund, has been added to the 
endowment. 

This material growth has been paralleled 
by the internal development. In 1888, when 
President Slocum came, there were seven in- 
structors, now there are thirty-two and the 
expense of conducting the institution has 
risen during the last eight years from $8,500 
to $26,000. At the beginning of this period 
there were twenty-five students in the college 
and the academy and not a single regular col- 
lege student. This year there have been en- 
rolled 247 students, about equally divided 
between the two branches of the institution. 
Five received diplomas last year, eight this 
year and next year there will be a graduat- 
ing class of eleven ortwelve. Theclass which 
has just completed its Freshman year num- 
bers thirty-three. The numbersin the institu- 
tion have almost doubled in the last two years. 

But the growth in zumbers has not been 
more marked than the growth in college spirit. 
Eight years ago, even four years ago, there was 
a college Lere cnly in the sense that professors 
heard the recitations of s:udents in college 
work. But all is now changed. Every class 
is organized and class spirit and rivalry area 
healthful influence. The college has entered 
and taken a prominent place in intercollegiate 
athletics, this year winning the championship 
in baseball and track athletics. It would be 
difficult to find a set of students more loyal to 
their institution than the students of Colorado 
College. Colorado Springs is a famous health 
resort, families are continually coming to it 
with their children from every section of the 
eountry. And Eastern parents and institu- 
tions are beginning to realize that students 
who break down in other climates can come 
to Colorado Springs and continue mental 
training at the same time that they are re- 
cruiting physical strength. Students some- 
times leave Eastern institutions for a year and 
come to Colorado College, going back at the 
end cf the year restored in health and enter- 
ing the classes they left without any loss cf 
time. Students from Yale, Harvard and Grin- 
nell have done this during the last two or 
three years. Already in the student bcdy 
about thirty States are represented. 

The fact that Colorado College is in a fa- 
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LOCATION OF CONGREGATIONAL COLLEGES. 
1. Colorado College; 2. Gates College; 3. Doane College; 4. Washburn College; 5. Yankton 


College; 6. Salt Lake College. 


Distance by rail: Colorado College to Doane, 481 miles; 


to Gates, 700; to Washburn, 630; to Yankton, 800; to Salt Lake, 670. 


the institution was secured and in 1888 Rev. 
William F. Slocum, Jr., then of Baltimore, 
was called to the presidency. 

Since that time the progress of the college 
has been steady, and during the last three or 
four years rapid. In 1888 the stone building 
occupied as the president’s residence was pur- 
chased. Hagerman Hall, for young men, was 
ccmpleted in 1889, Montgomery Hall, for 
young women, in 1891, the gymnasium in 1891, 
the Coburn Library, built by the late Mr. 
N. P. Coburn of Newton, Mass., at a cost of 
$50,000, in 1894, and the Wolcott Observatory 


mous health resort also makes it easy to se- 
cure, even with a limited income, the best of 
instruction. The teacher is exposed no lees 
than any other man to the attacks of disease, 
and hardly a mail fails to bring letters, many 
of trem from men and women of deserved 
prominence in their chosen occupation, ask- 
ing for positions in the college. A few years 
ago when a vacancy occurred a search bad to 
be made for a suitable instructor to fill it; 
now the question is almost entirely one of 
selection, often among men any one cf whom 
would honor an institution. Consc quently 
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the average of the faculty is exceptionally 
high. 

The college stands above all for the pre- 
eminence of the religious spirit. It seeks to 
see the meaning of life through the eyes of 
Christ, to judge all things by his standards, 
to infuse into all human relations his spirit. 
This it seeks to do without any admixture 
of sectarianism. The majority of its board of 
trustees are and must ever be Congregation- 
alists, but members of most of the leading 
denominations are among its trustees and 
faculty. Hardly a denomination is unrepre- 
sented in its student body. It stands for 
broad-minded, reverent, consecrated, Chris- 
tian earnestness. 

Three years ago, at the time Dr. Pearsons 
made his conditional offer, the finances of the 
institution were in a prosperous state and its 
Colorado friends were able to continue to it 
their generous help. But the panic came, and 
the past three years have been full of the 
heaviest anxieties. Only by rigid economy 
and by self-sacrifice has the institution been 
kept out of debt. The expenditures have been 
met by income from the endowment funds 
(about $10,000 a year), tuition ($6,000—only 
$35 a year is charged and much free tuition 
has to be given) and special pledges by indi- 
viduals aggregating $10,000. These pledges 
were made five years ago and they expire 
with this year. So many of the friends who 
generously made them have been crippled 
by the hard times that this source of income 
eannot be relied upon forthe future. The col- 
lege thus stands face to face with a possible 
deficit of $10,000 a year. 

To meet the emergency Dr. D. K. Pearsons 
of Chicago has offered $50,000, on condition 
that $150,000 be raised to put with it into the 
endowment funds of the college. Of this sum 
$80,000 have been raised. A vigorous campaign 
is under way in Colorado Springs itself. The 
faculty have paid in $1,600 from their own sal- 
aries and are undertaking to raise about $10,- 
000 more. The students have pledged $10,000 
and have already paid in about $3,000 of this 
amount. The trustees have personally sub- 
scribed $17,500. The whole city is thoroughly 
stirred. There was never before so much in- 
terest in the college as now. The citizens see 
it is their best possession, and they are co-op- 
erating to do all they can for it in this hour of 
its need. A large number of canvassers are 
persovally visiting 700 people in the city to 
secure subscriptions. The other cities of the 
State are being appealed to. Colorado will 
generously respond. Will the East refuse to 
help? 


At Doane College Rev. F. A. Warfield of 
Omaha preached the baccalaureate sermon 
on the text, ‘‘ Arise, shine, for thy light is 
come,” his subject being Personality. On 
Sunday evening Dr. A. R. Thain delivered an 
address to the Christian Associations on the 
need of a broad Christianity. Interesting 
features of Commencement week were the 
competition of eight young men and women 
for the Dawes oratorical prizes and the drilling 
of the Doane cadets under Lieuteaant Hardin. 
The Class Day exercise, held in the grove, was 
the Trial of Men in the Court of the Immortals, 
written by the Seniors and given in costume. 
At the Commencement exercises each of the 
fourteen graduates, of whom six are yousg 
ladies, had either an essay or oration. It 
speaks well for the religious influenee of the 
college that all the members of the graduating 
class are professing Christians. At the meet- 
ing of the trustees a committee was chosen to 
plan for the celebration in June, 1897, of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary and for raising an 
endowment fund of not less than $25,000. 





McGill University, one of Canada’s leading 
educational institutions, is to receive $500,000 
from a wealthy tobacco merchant, W. C. 
McDonald. 
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Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY Society, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer, 

WomaAn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Conaremesional House, No_ 1} Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
E. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 12] Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WomMAN’s BOARD OF Missions, Rooms | and 2 Con- 
Geerwece! House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Cnild, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
rome mena House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street.; 

leveland office, ¥. M.C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bibie House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Socasarer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 
gee! House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

ll. Address, 1) Congregational Hguse, Boston. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D, Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G, Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston Address applications to Rev A. H. Quint, D. D., 
Congregational Library, | Somerset Street, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892. and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. enero gg Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States ”’ (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) [here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
— States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SupP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
= supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 

ions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827, Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, ll A. M., Bible study, 3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
cept Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 

regationa: House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 
ra reading, etc., to Capt. 8. S. Nickerson, chaplain, 

Hanover st. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 


» queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 

of $—, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
Alexander McKenzie, 
. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


oses of said society.” Kev. 


PASSING COMMENT. 

There were many features of that recent 
graduation exercise at Cleveland that at- 
tracted and interested a large audience. The 
only painful incident of the hour was the 
statement that for lack of means the H. M.S. 
is unable to support in the field all of the 
young women graduates whose efforts are so 
sorely needed in the missionary work. It 
would be sadder still if these young people 
should now have to turn aside from their 
chosen work to secular employments. 

In certain places where Children’s Sunday 
is made somewhat more of a day for the gath- 
ering of children not merely into the meeting 
house, but into the church itself, the day is 
found to have a much deeper significance to 
the older of the little folks than under ordi- 
nary circumstances. 

A church in Cleveland evidently believes, 
and rightly, that it is just as appropriate for a 
church as for a school to possess and display 
a national emblem, and that if anywhere the 
sacred spirit of patriotism should be culti- 
vated it is in the church. 

The great influx of population into a sec- 
tion of Minnesota, as recently brought out in 
a local conference, brings before the State 
H. M. 8S. problems such as Easterners can 
hardly appreciate. 

There is an illustration in Nebraska of the 
way in which the work in the West and the 
East is bound together. 
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Another Boston church reports a large ad- 
dition to its finances through a special effort. 


SUMMER SUPPLIES IN BOSTON AND SUBUR- 
BAN PULPITS. 


BOSTON, 


The Eliot, Immanuel and Walnut Avenue 
Churches hold union services for six weeks in 
the summer, two weeks with each church. 
The services will be held with Eliot Church 
July 26 and August 2. Rev. 8. S. Mitchell, 
D.D, of Buffalo, N. Y., will preach on those 
dates. The Sunday school and prayer meetings 
of Eliot Church will be kept up and the pastor, 
Dr. B. F. Hamilton, will spend a large part of 
his vacation in Bethlehem, N.H. Dr. C. H. 
Beale of Immanuel Church will divide his 
time between the New Hampshire hills and the 
seashore. The prayer meetings of this church 
will be held regularly. Dr. A. H. Plumb 
spends his vacation at home. The Sunday 
school will be suspended, but the weekly 
prayer meeting will go on as usual. 

Park Street. Rev. I. J. Lansing has a two 
months’ vacation, beginning July 1. The 
church will be open during the entire sum- 
mer, and there will probably be no suspen- 
sion of the prayer meetings nor of the meet- 
ings of the C. E. Society. As far as known 
supplies arranged for include Rev. J. L. With- 
row, D.D, July 12 and Aug. 9 and 16, and 
probably Major Whittle July 19 and 26. Dr. 
David Gregg has been invited to supply Aug. 
23 and 30, 

Old South. The pulpit supply for the sum- 
mer is arranged as follows: Dr. G. A. Gordon, 
June 14-Aug. 16 inclusive; Aug. 23, Rev. E 
H. Rudd, D. D., Albion, N. Y.; Aug. 30, Rev. 
H. A. Stimson, D. D., New York city; Sept. 6, 
Rev. S. H. Dana, Quincy, Ill.; Sept. 13, Rev. 
C. 8. Lane, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Sept. 20, Rev. 
W. E. Barton, D.D., Boston; Sept. 27, Rev. 
T. T. Munger, D.D., New Haven, Ct. Dr. 
Gordon will spend his vacation at Andover. 
His assistant and pastor of Hope Chapel, Rev. 
G. H. Flint, takes his vacation Jane 21-July 
12 inclusive. There will be a morning service 
only at the Old South during July and Au- 
gust. The regular evening service at Hope 
Chapel will continue. Rev. G. H. Geyer wil! 
supply in vacation at the chapel. 

Mount Vernon will, as usual, worship with 
the Old South during July and August. Dr. 
S. E Herrick will be at his summer home at 
Quogue, Long Island, N. Y. 

Shawmut will continue regular services dur- 
ing the summer except on Sunday evenings. 
Dr. W. E. Barton will sojourn in Foxboro, 
Mass. Supplies are arranged thus: Rey. C. 
M. Southgate, July 26; Rev. G. H. Cate, Aug. 
2; Rev. H. M. Tenney, D.D , Aug. 9; Rev. W. 
W. Jubb, Aug. 16; Rev. B.S. Hunting, Aug. 
23; Rev. G. H. Cate, Aug. 30. 

Union is at present without a pastor. Serv- 
ices were held during June, after which they 
were discontinued, not to be resumed until 
the first Sunday in September. The Sunday 
school adjourned after Children’s Sunday. 

Berkeley Temple. Dr. C. A. Dickinson will 
be absent on his vacation in Westminster, Vt. 
Regular services of the church and Sunday 
school and the usual prayer meeting will con- 
tinue. 

Olivet. Usual services will be held during 
the vacation season with Sunday evening 
meetings, Sunday school and prayer meetings. 
The pastor, Rev. Donald Browne, will preach. 

Roslindale. The services of this church dur- 
ing the summer will be continued as usual. 
The pastor, Rev. R. B. Grover, will be away 
during August at Randolph Hill, White Moun- 
tains, N. H. The pulpit supply is not wholly 
arranged as yet. 

SOUTH BOSTON. 

Phillips. The ehurch will be open all sum- 
mer, but an evening service will not be held. 
The Sunday school and prayer meetings will 
be continued. The pulpit will be filled as 
far as planned by Rev. C. A. Vincent of San- 
dusky, O.; Rev. Alexander Milne of Colum- 
bus, O.; Rev. W.S. Palmer, D. D., of Norwich, 
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Ct. The dates are not known. The pastor, His time will be spent abroad, and he will Brooks, Hyde Park, Mass.; Evangelist C. L. 
Rev. C. A. Dinsmore, will take a bicycle trip preach at the City Temple, London, Rev. Dr. Jackson, Roxbury, Mass.; Rev. W. E. Bar- 
through England and Scotland. ‘ Parker, pastor. The morning and evening ton, D.D., Boston. The women’s and the 
Sunday services of the church will be con- Junior Endeavor meetings will be omitted, 
tinued as always, and the pulpit will be sup- but the Sunday school and weekly prayer 
plied as follows: July 5, Pres. W.De W. Hyde meeting will be continued. Dr. Archibald 
of Bowdoin College; July 12 and 19, Pres. will go on a carriage drive to New Haven, to 
W. J. Tucker of Dartmouth; July 26 and the Catskills and probably to seashore resorts 
Aug. 2, Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith cf Brooklyn; along the Massachusetts coast. 
Aug. 9, Rev. Charles Wood, D.D., of Phila- NEWTON. 
sibsciaisisaasacrbeabcmets delphia; Aug. 16, Pres. M. E. Gates of Am- ae eer ' 

Second. Dr. Arthur Little will spend his herst; Aug. 23 and 30, Rev. John Wood of ee ee a solar me, 
vacation at the seaside and among the hills England. at Harwichport. Ca e Cod Mass. This Pos 
within a hundred miles of Boston. The pul- CAMBRIDGE. with aiibs yeoted a Ba eles abil Methodist 
pit arrangements are: July 26, Rev. J. E.Tut- = Wood Memorial. The pastor, Rev. I. W. churches for services Sait Au at and part 
tle, D.D., Amherst College; Aug. 2 and 9, Sneath, and his family willspend the summer of September adie Ww rd 8 i me ph ee 
Rev. C. I. Scofield, Northfield, Mass.; Aug. 16, at Nauset Harbor, East Orleans, Mass. The Ota unk a 9h 1 bad pa Preece 
Rev. E, N. Packard, Syracuse, N. Y.; Aug. 25, services of worship and Sunday school will will ba the su tae : 
Rey. C. S, Mills, Cleveland, O.; Aug. 30, Rev. be held as usual. The pulpit will be supplied First. Rev ¢ M "No ia lea pecinto ba awa 
oh -orharenagen Aelenaguasmagiey during July and August by local talent. the first four Sunda “4 in Pe ust, 8 ator 

Pilgrim will be open all summer, with an Hope. The pastor, Rev. C. M. Carpenter, part of the time at uitinet Seon tee sted 
evening service and regular prayer meetings, wil] probably take a vacation in August, re- clisinicdh siaseanis taht te aided AA 
but no Sunday school session in July and maining at home during July to be of service The Sandey sebasl and ©. EB.’ Society will 


August. Rev. W. H. Allbright, D.D., the during the absence of other pastors. : : 
pastor, will be in the Adirondacks for his probably not meet during Augu-t. Pulpit 


eek: Die ueaialied-ane: sow ater. & be WEST SOMERVILLE. supplies are: Aug. 2, Rev. J. H. Morley, Min- 
Sewall, Kansas City; Aug. 9, Rev. J. Q. Day Street. The pastor, Rev. Peter Mac menpotls ; Aug. 9, Rev. W. S. Hawkes, Salt 
Adams, Clifton, N.Y ; Aug. 16, Rev. F. w. Queen, will be ot his vacation during July Lake City; Aug. 18, Bev, 0. W. Folsom, Bath, 
Palmer, Auburn, N.Y ; Aug. 23, Rev. I. Jen- #24 August, when he intends to visit Rome Me.; Aug. 23, Rev. C. L. Goodrich, Plainfield, 
nings, D.D., Elmira, N.Y.; Aug. 30, Rev. and Athens. Rev. Richard Meredith will N. J. 
Samuel Jessup, D. D., Oneida, N. Y. supply the pulpit, and meantime anew front Highlands. Rev. C. E. Havens will spend 
Central continues its services, including Will be added to the church building. The nts ere ae Shetter Ielees, H.¥. Regular 
Sunday school and prayer meetings, during work has been already begun, the Boys’ Bri- services will be held, Rev. Lawrence Phelps 


iggi i : ting as supply. 
the summer, and a prayer and conference &44e digging the new foundations 7 
ieini-d North. The pastor, Rev. Daniel Greene, ex- 


EAST BOSTON, 

Maverick discontinues its Sunday evening 
service only. Its Sunday school and prayer 
meetings are held as usual. Dr. Smith Baker, 
the pastor, will supply the Union Park 
Church, Chicago, at least part of the summer. 


service will be held Sunday evenings. Rev. CHELSEA. yeiieteiend gat at th ‘ py 

P. B. Davis is pastor. % \ be ; d par is vacation among the 

Pp First. Dr. R. C. Houghton’s vacation will hills of Oxford County, Me., and a part at 
CHARLESTOWN. occur July 7-Sept. 1. He will go to western 


Mr. Moody’s convention for Bible study. The 
church serviees will be continued as usual. 
The pulpit will be supplied, but arrangements 
are not yet completed. 


and northern New York, spending consider- 
able time at Thousand Island Park, St. Law- 
rence River. During July the congregation 
will worship with the Central Church, and 
in August the Central Church will worship . 
with this church. Central. The Sunday school and evenirg 

Central. Rev. C. E. Jefferson will spend service will be omitted in July and August. 
his vacation of eight weeks at his summer The pastor, Rev. J.M. Dutton, and his wife will 
home in Fitzwilliam, N. H. The church spend the month of August in New York and 
unites with the First Church for regular Saratoga. Supplies for vacation are: Aug. 2, 
worship for eight Sundays, as noted above. Rev. J.S. Williamson, Augusta, Me.; Ang. 9, 
All other services go on a8 usual. The sup- Rev. H. T Barnard, Bradford, Vt.; Aug. 16, 
plies are: Rev. C. H. Caton, Chicago, July 12; Rev. H J. Patrick, D. D., Newtonville, Mass. ; 
Rev. H. A. Bushnell, La Grange, Ill, July 19; Aug. 28, Rev. W. B. Green, Pomfret, Ct. ; 

Rey. J. O. Haarvig, the pastor, will take his Roy, fF, G. Hopkins, Dubuque, lo., Jaly 26; Aug. 30, Rev. W. F. Slocum, D. D., Colorado 
vacation in August on the Maine coast. The Rey. I. W. Sneath, Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 2. Springs, Col. 


First has called Rev. C. H. Pope of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., who, after two months in 
England, will occupy the pulpit the first 
Sunday in September. The regular services, 
all but the C. E. meetings, will be discontinued 
during July and August. 

Winthrop. Rev. C. R. Brown will go to 
Iowa this summer and spend some time at his 
father’s home. The church will continu. reg- 
ular services except during August, holding 
the Sunday school, prayer meetings and morn- 
ing and evening services as usual. 


NEWTONVILLE. 


ALLSTON, 


church will te open ptt % ‘wane — EVERETT. Thirty-five churches send in their reports. 
MOS SVOMICE SOvsOO WAP MS. Sno OEnasy The data received from these show that eight 

: i j A Mystic Side. The pastor, Rev Albert Wat- : ie oe 
school and prayer meetings will be kept up. ; F : een will have regular services on Sunday, also 


Beginning the seco: d Sunday in August it is $00, expects to spend his vacation with 

expected the supplies will be: Mr. John Quint, friends in England during July and August. 

Rey. I. W. Sneath of Cambridg+, Dr. ©. H, Services will be held all through the summer 

Taintor of Ch cago and Dr. H. D. Hunter of 8 usual. Dr. J. W. Wellman will preach 

Calumet, Mich. July 5, Other supplies are not definitely set- 
JAMAICA PLAIN. tled. 


the Sunday scbool and prayer meeting; eight 
will join with other churches in union serv- 
ices through part of the summer; six discon- 
tinue Sunday evening services; one discon- 
tinues all services through July and August; 
MELROSE. one discontinues all services except the C. E. 
meeting; one has, besides regular services, 
plans for extra work; and one is open on al- 
ternate Sundays. 


Central. The regular services, except the 
Sunday school session, will be continued all Highlands. The pastor, Rev. B F. Leavitt, 
summer, morning and evening worship in- will go as usual to Mt Desert for his vaca- 
cluded. The pastor, Dr. C. L. Morgan, will tion The regular services and Sunday school 
spend his vacation in the vicinity of Boston, will be maintained, and plans are forming for 
The supplies arranged are: Aug. 9, Rev. F. E, extra work in the form of open air meetings. 
Butler, West Roxbury; Aug. 16, Rev. W. E. REVERE 
Barton, D. D., Boston; Aug. 23, Rev. J. E. 
Tuttle, D. D., Amherst; Aug. 30, Rev. C. S. 
Mills, Cleveland. 


A NEW PROBLEM FOR A CONGREGATIONAL 
COUNCIL. 
It frequently falls to the lot of Connecticut 
First. Rev. W. 8. Eaton will take his vaca- councils to deal with the knotty questions 
tion luring August. None of the regular which now and again arise in regard to Con- 
Boylston. * During the vacation of Rev. Ellis eae ee = rape Arg poem prgeneent angen Boson sy — 
Mendell at Bass Rock, Gloucester, Mass., his A en anges goo 4 ficulties arose unexpectedly last week in a 
assistant, Rev. F. L. Luce, will preach. The Hane det watts oes ne eae satan “ aye — rsa Ange one ~emlceagie 
regular services, including those of the Sun- rane se faaeay ae eo deemer, ent werewel Ct., for the Purpose of 
day school, Sunday morning and evening and SAUGUS. installing Rev. Harry E. Peabody as assistant 
midweek prayer meeting will continue. 3 ‘ P ‘ pastor. It was discovered that Mr. Peabody, 
Rey. J. C. Labaree will spend his vacation who had been installed by a council in 1892 as 
BRIGHTON. at Intervale, N. H., during August. Proba- pastor of the church in Trinidad, Col., had 
The church will be openall summer. There bly the church will be open, as usual in vaca- not been dismissed by courcil from that pas- 
will be no eveningservice. Allotherservices tion, alternately every other Sunday for torate. He had indeed resigned from that 
continue as usual. Rev. Messrs.J.V.Clancy, preaching and for Sunday school and prayer pastorate to accept the New Haven call and 
Wolcott Fay, G. A. Brock and others will sup- meeting. the church had accepted the resignation, al- 
ply. The Bible school will be closed in July BP i though there were no documents to this effect 
and August, but prayer meetings continue. First. The vacation of Dr. A. W. Archi- except a letter of church dismissal to the New 
Dr. A. A. Berle, the pastor, will spend the aq will include the last Sunday in July and Haven church. He also brought a letter of 
summer in the Eoglish Isles, chiefly in Eng- the five Sundays of August. The following dismissal from the Arkansas Valley Assoc’a- 
land and Scotland. supplies are arranged in order: Rev. C. H- tion of Ministers and Churches, and it was 
BROOKLINE. Beale, D.D, Roxbury, Mass.; Rev. C. R, evident that his removal was not lacking in 
Harvard. Dr. Reuen Thomas will take his Brown, Charlestown, Mass.; Rev. C. L. Mor- publicity, nor was it without the consent of 
vacation as usual during July and August. gan, D.D., Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Rev. C.S. the people at the West, but it had not oc 
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curred to any one that a dismissing council 
was necessary. Churches are very widely 
scattered there, and they are not accustomed 
to this formality. 

To avoid establishing a precedent which 
would be detrimental to good usage in our 
polity on the one hand, and on the other to 
act with the freedom and sanctified common 
sense befitting our order, was a problem 
which required considerable deliberation. 
There was a manifest desire on the part of the 
council to do what the church had called it to 
do, and so the following minute was eventu- 
ally adopted: 


Whereas, It appears that the Rev. Harry E. 
Peabody has been installed as pastor of the 
Congregational church of Trinidad, Col., and, 
further, that at his own request he has been 
dismissed by a vote of that church from its 
pastorate, first, without the calling and advice 
of acouncil; therefore this council, in voting 
to proceed to assist in Mr. Peabody’s installa- 
tion as assistant pastor of the Church of the 
Redeemer of this city, adopts the following 
minute as expressive of their reasons for de- 
parting in this instance from the customary 
Congregational method of procedure: 

First, We do not intend thereby to contra- 
vene or to diminish the force of our general 
Congregational usage of calling advisory 
councils as representatives of the fellowship 
of the churches in the dismissal as well as the 
installation of pastors. On the contrary, we 
would reaftirm, as important to the orderly 
existence of our Congregaticnal churches, 
this, our historic, usage. 

Second, Statements, however, having been 
made to us regarding the customs prevalent 
among the Congregational churches in Colo- 
rado in dismissing pastors without advice of 
councils, especially in view of the difficulty of 
securing such councils in localities where the 
Congregational churches are widely separated, 
we are therefore satisfied that no discourtesy 
will be imputed to us by the general Arkansas 
Valley Association or by the Congregational 
churches which participated in the installation 
of Mr. Peabody. If, notwithstanding this 
irregularity in his dismissal, we now proceed 
to his installation in another charge, we wish 
expressly to disclaim any intention of disre- 
garding the wishes or advices of the churches 
of Colorado, which have not been called to- 
gether, as is the custom with us, to advise in 
regard to Mr. Peabody’s dismissal, 

Voted further, That tbis explanation or 
action be sent to the clerk of the Congrega- 
tional church in Trinidad, Col, and also to 
the clerk of the Arkansas Valley Association. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

MeE.—Aroostook Conference held its 50th annual 
session at Masardis in the heart of the region 
newly opened by the branch railroad to Ashland, 
30 miles from the main line. Mr. Thomas Martyn 
of Bangor Seminary began work here last summer 
and is stationed here again this summer. The ser- 
mon was by Rev. J. 8. Strong. The chief interest 
of the occasion was the historical address of Rev. 
J. E. Adams, D. D., reviewing the Maine mission- 
ary work in the county for the last 50 years, during 
which time no church has existed there without help 
from the society. The religious work has been and 
is essentially missionary work, and hopeful and 
important to the State. 


York Conference met at Alfred for its 74th an- 
nual meeting. About 75 members represented 15 
churches. The sermon was by Rev. F. P. Estabrook. 
Topics were: How Far Are Churches and Ministers 
to Goin Public Reforms, Features of Church Work 
to Be Emphasized, Literature of the Christian 
Home, The Holy Spirit a Practical Force in the 
Church, Congregationalism—Its Advantages and 
Disadvantages to Our Churches and Ministry. 
Rev. William Shaw of Florida spoke for the C.8.S. 
and P.S., and Rev. J. K. Browne of Harpoot was 
listened to with earnest attention upon the Arme- 
nian situation and was solicited to occupy the time 
of the second sermon, continuing his story. A 
woman’s meeting of interest occupied an hour. 

MINN.—Northern Pacific Conference held a Jarge 
and enthusiastic meeting at Brainerd, June 16-18, 
Only two fields were not represented, either in per- 
son or by report. The topics were: The Opening of 
the Red Lake Reservation, The Leech Lake Coun- 
try, The Iron Range, and Railroad Development. 
Much interest was awakened in the opening of the 
reservation and adjacent lands to new settlers, 
According to the land commissioner 50,000 new set- 
tlers have come into the State since Jan. 1, and 
nearly all have gone into northern Minnesota. In 
view of the large prospective developments, an ap- 
peal was made to the H. M. S. to put more funds 
and men into northern Minnesota, the present being 

critical time. Other topics were: The Higher 
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Life of the Churches, Development of the Smaller 
Churches, The Privileges and Duties of the Con- 
gregational Woman, Week Day Classes for Children, 
Bible Study, The Southern Problem, Sunday Schools, 
and Aggressive Congregationalism. Rev. C. E. 
Harris, the new pastor at Moorhead, preached the 
sermon. Work bas been commenced at several 
new points—Walker, Hibbing, New York Mills, 
Blufton and others—during the conference year, but 
there are many more fields that are neglected. 


CLUBS. 

MAss.—The Connecticut Valley Club held its last 
meeting June 16 in Easthampton. Arbitration was 
the subject and the discussion was carried out by 
Prof. T. S. Woolsey of Yale and Dr. Washington 
Gladden. Rev. W.S. Hawkes also gave an address. 

The Berkshire Club met in Pittsfield June 26. 
Pres. B. T. Washington of Tuskegee Institute spoke 
on Solving the Negro Problem in the Black Belt. 
President Carter of Williams and others followed 
with brief addresses. 





NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston. 

EAsT Boston.—Maverick, Dr. Smith Baker, pas- 
tor, is in good condition. Its meeting house and 
parsonage are all paid for. The current expenses 
of the past financial year are al! met and last Sun- 
day morning $2,650 was raised towards refrescoing 
the audience-room, and all this in spite of the fact 
that during the last year and a half more than 50 
of the families of the church have moved out of 
East Boston. 

Massachusetts. 

EVERETT.—Courtland Street. The Y.P.S.C.E. 
is beautifying the interior of the house of worship. 
The members are anxious to provide also a new 
pulpit, as the present one is inferior. Rev. R. H. 
McGown is pastor. 

HypDE PARK.—At the annual meeting in June 
nearly 300, the largest number ever reported, gath- 
ered round the tables fora simple collation, which 
was followed by reports of officers, and by responses 
from the different societies in the church. The 
year closed with all bills paid from the regular in- 
come and with over $200 in the treasury, Dr. A. W. 
Archibald is pastor. 

FALL RIveER.—The Pioneer Jubilee Quartet of 
Atlanta University gave two concerts in this city 
last week—one at Central Church chapel and one 
at the mission. Good contributions were taken for 
the scholarships of the university. Central. The 
recent communion service was of especial interest. 
The cburch and its mission has long taken a deep 
interest in the Chinese of the city. Many of them 
have been gathered into its Sunday school. The 
first one to make a public confession was received 
into the cburch by Rev. W. W. Jubb at this service. 
An interpreter was present and 12 other Chinamen 
beside the candidate. Others are expected ere long 
te take the same stand. 





Marion.—Rev. H. L. Brickett gave the address 
on The Career of Judge Stephen Gordon Nash at 
the dedication of the Gordon Nash library building 
in New Hampton, N. H., on the occasion of the 75th 
anniversary of the New Hampton Literary Institu- 
tion. Judge Nash gave about $50,000 for the library 
building and its endowment. Mr Brickett was the 
former pastor of Judge Nash at Lynnfield Center. 


WoRCESTER.—/Hope sustains a loss in the death of 
Mr. Lorin Foskit, who was a charter member of the 
church and for some time the only male member. He 
had been deacon and moderator of its meetings from 
the time of organization until his death, and at one 
time when dissolution of the church was advised his 
loyalty tided over the stress until success came.—— 
Y. M. C. A. The general secretary, Mr. Abbott, 
has returned from a six weeks’ vacation in Europe. 
The boathouse of the assoeiation at Lake Quinsiga- 
mond was formally opened last Friday. For $3 
any young man can have the privileges of the boats, 
bathing and large building forthe season. The lake 
department has not only been a blessing to the 
young men but also a source of revenue to the 
association. Church picnics have been the order 
the past two weeks, sports and contests being a 
prominent feature. 





SPRINGFIELD.—/ark. The church recently showed 
its lively appreciation of the services of Rey. E. H. 
Knight, teacher in the School for Christian Workers, 
who has been of substantial aid here for eight 
months in acceptable pulpit service, and especially 
in wise counsel and energetic leadership in their 
trying experiences of financial reorganization. 
The church presented him with a fine edition of 
Larned’s History for Ready Reference and a ma- 
hogany table. Thisis a beautiful consummation of 
the spirited and honorable endeavor of this church 
to overcome embarrassing obstacles toa healthy and 
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prosperous life. 
way promising to a healthy and vigorous church 
life under the pastorate of Rev. A. E. Cross, who is 
showing great wisdom in his work and winning all 
hearts. 


Its path now seems clear and the 


Maine. 

NORTH BANGOR.—A church of 40 members was 
organized June 21. Rev. J.S. Penman offered the 
prayer of consecration and Prof, J. S. Sewall re- 
ceived the members and extended the fellowship of 
the churches, baptizing 20 persons and receiving 30 
on confession and 10 by letter. The service was up- 
lifting. Mr. Edward Newcomb of the seminary has 
supplied here and has been very helpful in securing 
the present result. Though the members were of 
various denominational preferences, all unite in 
the Congregational polity. 

SouTtH BREWER.—The meeting house was dam- 
aged somewhat by lightning in the recent severe 
storm. The midweek meeting was being held in 
the chapel near by, but this building was uninjured, 

TURNER.—The A. M. A. work was lately presented 
by Mrs. Woodbury in an interesting address, and at 
the close the church made a jubilee pledge of $50 to 
the debt. 


Rev. J. B, Carruthers of Berlin has been assisting 
the missionary work among the woodsmen at Errol 
and Wilson’s Mills.—Mr. T. W. Harwood of Ban- 
gor Seminary is supplying in Garland satisfactorily. 
—Mr. Clinton Simonton of South Portland has 
filled the pulpit in Lovell acceptably, and it is hoped 
to secure his future services. 


New Hampshire. 

EXETER.—Second. The proposal of the First 
Church for permanent union with this church 
has been officially declined, while acknowledging 
and reciprocating the fraternal spirit suggest- 
ing it, for these reasons: The feeling of a large and 
influential part of the members is that they cannot 
give up their corporate existence and historical 
connection with the academy, and are sacredly 
bound to build an edifice in the academy grounds 
for joint use, as was the present old structure; and 
with this understanding so wany pledges have been 
made and so much sympathy enlisted at home and 
abroad obligation demands a going forward; leg- 
acies and trust funds held by the parish might 
revert to heirs if the corporate existence should 
be surrendered, and, as neither parish is embar- 
rassed by financial weakness, the exigencies of the 
sase do not make such steps necessary for their con- 
tinued life and prosperity; as the town is a grow- 
ing one and the families connected with each are 
nearly enough to fill both houses, it seems best to 
continue to work separately but more aggressively, 
meanwhile maintaining towards each other frater- 
nity of feeling and fellowsbip in a common heri- 
tage ——The C. H. M. S. receives $200 and the 
C. E. 8. $300 by the will of the late Mrs. Clara A. 
Haley of this city. 

MERIDEN.—Mr. John Bryant of Boston, 
has generously offered to give $6,000 towards build- 
ing a new edifice to take the place of the one burned 
some months ago, provided the new house be built 
of stone. The matter has been taken under con- 
sideration. —— Kimball Union Academy receives 
$5,000 from the estate of the late Dr. E. K. Baxter 
of Boston, Mass. 


Mass., 


Vermont. 

RUTLAND.—The 10th anniversary of the instal- 
lation of Rev. G. W. Phillips, D. D., over this church 
was celebrated June 18-21. On Thursday evening a 
reception was given by the people to their pastor 
and his wife, at which more than 500 persons were 
present. A handsome china dinner and tea set was 
presented as an expression of love and esteem. 
On June 21 Dr. Phillips preached an anniversary 
sermon, saying many tender and appreciative worcs 
to the people, speaking especially of the harmony 
which bad always characterized the church. The 
additions during the decade bave been 435 and the 
losses 304. The benevolent offerings have amounted 
3,000. The present membership is 771. Mr 
Thorp is assistant the present season. 


Rhode Island. 


During the summer the 


to $ 
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PROVIDENCE.— Union. 
preachers in this pulpit will be Dr. J. L. Withrow 
of Chicago, Dr. James M. Patterson of Detroit, 
Dr. Henry M. Ladd of Cleveland, Dr. H. A. Stimson 
of New York and Dr. E. B. Webb of Wellesley. 
The Atlanta University (Quartet visited the mid- 
week meeting of late and $25 were contributed for 
their university. Last week, Sunday evening, the 
quartet was present at Pilgrim Church and gave 
Southern religious musical selections and addresses 
in behalf of the university, for which $40 were 
contributed. 

RIVERPOINT.—The C. E. Society has gathered and 
shipped over 300 articles of clothing for the reliet 
of the Armenians in Smyrna. 





MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


RicnForp.—At the church in this place a phono- 
graphic entertainment was given on the evening of 
June 26 under the auspices of the Y. P.S.C. E., the 
proceeds to be devoted to a stone walk before the 
meeting house. 

SALAMANCA.—At the Children’s Day service 12 
children were baptized and at private residences 
three other persons. 

New Jersey. 

ORANGE.—The annual meeting recently was con_ 
cluded with a social. The pastor, Rev. C. A. Sav. 
age, read a historical narrative covering the six 
years of his pastorate. Special contributions to 
the society treasury were made, enabling it to con- 
clude the year free of debt and to lay up $400 to 
meet special needs in the fall. The church expen- 
ditures for the year have been about $6,200 and the 
beneficence $1,056. On Children’s Day 24 children 
received prizes for regular church attendance dur- 
ing the year past, five having been present 52 Sun- 
days. 

PAssaic,—The pastor, Rev. W. 1. Sweet, has just 
sailed for Europe, the church having given him an 
extra month’s vacation. He will spend July and 
August abroad, and expects to take a bicycle tour 
with his brother through Great Britain and on the 
Continent. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. * 

CLEVELAND.—Trinity. The Sunday school pre- 
sented the church with an American flag on Chil- 
dren’s Day. The flag will be displayed on holidays 
and on other patriotic occasions, The pastor, Rev. 
R. A. George, bas received a number of letters from 
old soldiers and others congratulating the church 
on its gift.——The Bible Readers’ School observed 
its 10th anniversary, Jane 25, with graduation of a 
class of five, all Bohemians, who presented essays. 
Addresses were made by Rev. Jobn Prucha, Bohe- 
mian pastor of Bethlehem Church, in Bohemian, 
and Dr. Hutchins of Woodland Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church in English. Dr. H. A. Schauffler re- 
ported a satisfactory year with 10 pupils, Bohe- 
mian, German and Slovak. A reorganization of the 
Ladies’ Board was effective as an attempt to inter- 
est a larger constituency in this important work. 
—The Archwood Avenue and the Lakewood 
Churches are planning to build this season. 


TOLEDO.— First closes its audience-room for two 
months for a thorough renovation in view of the 
coming of the American Board in October. Rev. 
D. M. Fisk is pastor.——A new church, the seventh, 
was organized in this city June 29 with over 60 
members and a Sunday school of nearly 100 This 
ehurch bas paid for a site and will at once erecta 
eommodious chapel. 


KIRKLAND.—The recent dedication of the new 
edifice marks an epech of more than ordinary im- 
portance for this village. The church was organ- 
ized in 1894, when there was but one English-speak- 
ing church in that community. Its affairs were 
controlled by an outside centralized ecclesiastical 
organization in such manner as to repel a large ma- 
jority of the people. The best people in the village 
and its vicinity asked for sympathy and assistance 
in organizing a church on the simple New Testa- 
ment basis, One month’s service by an evangelist 
of the Illinois H. M.S. resulted in the gathering of 
a church of over 80 members. But before the 
church had become accustomed to work, or had 
secured a pastor, smallpox became epidemic in the 
village and all public gatherings were prohibited. 
For three months this condition continued, but the 
church gave evidence of its stability by vigorously 
moving forward, With aid from the H. M.S., Rev. 
L. A. Holp was secured as pastor, the various lines 
of church activity were put in operation and the 
erection of a house of worship was soon under- 
taken. Business men subscribed liberally, devoted 
women devised plans for raising money and seemed 
to find it where nobody believed it existed. The 
young people also joined in the work, The dedica- 
tion services occupied an afternoon and an evening. 
The audience-room and the room for social meet- 
ings, which are separated by a rolling partition, 
were filled. Field Secretary C. H. Taintor preached 
in the afternoon, and the other parts of the service 
were conducted by Rev. Messrs. William Pierce, 
J. S. Rood, E. W. Huelster, G. W. Rexford and 
James Tompkins, D.D. In the evening Dr. James 
Tompkins preached the sermon and offered the ded- 
icatory prayer. The building cost a little over 


$5,000. The people gave nearly $1,000 of this the 
day of dedication. It isa veautiful structure, both 
externally and internally, and is well adapted to all 
lines of church work. 
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Indiana. 

TERRE HavutTe.—First. Dr. J.H. Crum closed an 
eight years’ pastorate with this church June 28. 
After a month’s vacation Dr. Crum will take charge 
of the lately organized Beacon Hill Church, Kansas 
City, Mo. The latter church has been formed bya 
union of the old Fourth Church and the people 
from the First Church and others for the purpose 
of forming a strong uptown church. It wil! be self- 
supporting from the start. Much regret is felt in 
Congregational circies in Indiana over the depait- 
ure of Dr.Crum. He bas been active in many lines 
of usefulness and it will be hard to fill his place. 


FREMONT.—Revy,. Jacob Winslow, recently called 
here, has taken up the Jamestown work also. Com- 
mittees of the churches arranged that he might 
preach at Jamestown every other Sunday morning, 
alternating with the afternoon service. Fremont 
has a service every Sunday evening, besides every 
other Sunday morning. A present of some church 
hymuals which have been laid by by some other 
church would be greatly appreciated. The people 
are sacrificing te pay the salary, since missionary 
aid has been greatly reduced. 

SOLSBERRY.—Mr. G. K. Miller, a lay worker, has 
recently made a thorough visitation of this pastor- 
less church and the outlying neighborhood. There 
is a revived religious interest and he reports that 
the people are anxious for the renewal of regular 
services. At the recent communion season held 
here by Superintendent Curtis eight persons were 
received and others will come later. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Rev. 8. W. Pollard, who has gone 
to Postville, Io., hopes for renewed physical vigor 
from a more bracing climate. During his six years’ 
labor in the State he has made a record for pastoral 
faithfulness and has labored for public reforms, 
making his influence felt outside the church. 

THE WEST. 
lowa. 

PerRRY,—Union services led by Evangelist Cord- 
ner are meeting with remarkable success. During 
the first week there were about 200 professions of 
conversion. At a Sunday afternoon meeting for 
men there were about 1,500 in attendance, many of 
them railroad men. The meetings are held ina 
large tabernacle seating over 2,000 persons. They 
are crowded every evening. Ona certain date the 
stores are all requested to close for the meetings. 

MADISON CountTyYy.—First. The efforts of the 
pastor, Rev. E. J. B. Salter, are greatly appreciated 
by his people. He is being visited by Rev. H. H. 
Moore of Ohio, who has been preaching in the 
church and holding special services in neighboring 
eschoo)houses and towns with good congregations. 

BorFALO CENTER.—On a recent Sunday the 
chureb received 31 persons to membership, the first 
fruits of special services conducted by Evangelists 
Cordner and Packard, Mr. Packard is called to 
this pastorate and he resigns bis position as home 
missionary evangelist to accept. 

CepAR Rapips.—Sethany. Mr. J. B. Gonzales, 
who has supplied the church for the past year, was 
ordained by council June 24.——VFirst. Rev. G. R. 
Dickinson, D.D., has closed his pastorate here. It 
is his purpose to spend some time in postgraduate 
work at Andover. 

GRINNELL.—An effort is being made to raise the 
amount of the church indebtedness before the end 
of the year. The debt is about $1,800 and more than 
half of the amount has been already subscribed. 
The C.E Society is aiding the cause. 

ALTON.—The pastor, Rev. GH. Cooley, for some 
months past has been holding an afternoon service 
at Granville, a town of 600 inhabitants where there 
is no Protestant church. An organization is to be 
formed at an early date. 

SARGEANT’S BLuFFs.—Rev. John Gray, who was 
obliged to give up his work here to take a rest, has 
returned again to Iowa, after a winter spent in Cali- 
fornia. He is ready to take up active work asa 
pastor. 

The pastor in Prairie City, Rev. J. J. Mitchell, 
and family will camp two weeks at the Midland 
Chautauqua. 

Minnesota. 

EXCELsioR—At the ordination of the new pastor 
in this church, which is the second church of its 
order formed in the State, Rev. G. R. Merrill, D. D., 
pastor of the first church formed in Minnesota, was 
moderator. The church bas been discouraged by 
the incoming of another denomination, but is 
greatly inspired by the labors of the new pastor. 
Recently the young people provided for painting 
the house. A large attendance of ministers and 
delegates from the neighboring churches at the 
council was full of inspiration to the church, A 
collation was served between sessions with large 
attendance of the townspeople. 
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BRAINERD.—Firs¢. Rey.T. M. Edmands has com- 
menced his third year with this church, during which 
time much financial progress has been made. A 
series of meetings recently held with assistance 
from abroad developed added interest. The large 
debt to the C. C. B.S. is being slowly paid.— 
Second. By the coming of a new pastor the little 
church has taken newlife. Congregations crowding 
the capacity of the church and a growing Sunday 
school are reported. Improvements in this end of 
town are helping the church, 


WADENA —Large advance has been made along 
all lines since the coming of Rev. J. H. B. Smith. 
A subscription of $1,400 to be increased to $2,000 
has been raised for the purpose of remodeling and 
enlarging the church building. The seating capacity 
will be doubled and the building raised. The 
church is rapidly developing intoa strong, aggressive 
organization. The pastor’s wife, Mrs. Esther Smith, 
is preaching at Park Rapids, where the church is 
greatly encouraged and is improving along all 
lines. 

Nebraska. 

OGALALLA.—The effort of this church to repair 
and renovate its house of worship recently received 
substantial aid of a novel character. The pastor, 
Rev. W. S. Hampton, was of assistance years ago 
to Dr. W. E. Barton of Boston, when the latter was 
commencing his studies, and the friendsbip of those 
early days bas continued. At the suggestion of 
Dr. Barton, Shawmut Church, Boston, gave the last 
$125 toward the work of repair at Ogalalla. The 
church bas been repainted without, the tower 
repaired, and the inside neatly papered and deco- 
rated. 

OMAHA.—/ilgrim. The three months of service 
of Mrs. L. P. Byles with this church have resulted in 
much good, The financial affairs were system- 
atically arranged so tbat monthly payments were 
made on the salary, a sufficient amount was raised 
to purchase a commodious school building in the 
neighborhood, and nearly enough to defray the 
expense of its removal when a permanent location 
has been secured, Six persons also united with the 
church during the three months. 

LINCOLN. — First and Plymouth. Both these 
churches observed Children’s Day and a collection 
was taken by the former for the mission Sunday 
schools. Both churches have ascertained their 
liabilities to the end of the year in advance and 
determined upon plans to meet the same. Poth 
have an excellent prospect of closing the year with- 
out a shortage. 

GENEVA.—The pastor, Rev. P. H. Hines, bas been 
called to preach several memorial sermons of late, 
one each before the United Workmen, the Grand 
Army and the Knights of Pythias. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

BENICIA.—First. The program of the 30th anni- 
versary was divided into three parts, according to 
the number of days which the sessions occupied. 
The days were occupied with thoughts of New and 
Old. Letters from former pastors and absent mem- 
bers were read, and pleasant reminiscences also 
enjoyed. Revy.S. M. Freeland of Oakland preached 
a scholarly sermon, and Jater these topics were con- 
sidered: Far and Near, Woman’s Work, The Mis- 
sion of Congregationalism to the Community and 
State, What Our Church Stands For, and Work 
and Worship. The Sunday morning sermon was 
preached by Dr. S. H. Willey, for nearly 10 years 
pastor here formerly. During the 25 years’ work of 
the Ladies’ Social Circle nearly $12,000 have been 
raised, The presence of a number of past members 
and friends during the three days’ celebration 
helped to make the sessions profitable and interest- 
ing, but success was largely due to the plans and 
effective service of the pastor, Rev. Samuel Weyler. 

Rev. L J. Garver, Grass Valley, was given a sur- 
prise by his people upon the anniversary of his 34th 
birthday.——Rev. Josiah Sims has just celebrated 
the 23d anniversary of his pastorate at Nevada City. 
——Dr. McLean, Professor Nash and Rev. G. B. 
Hatcb of Berkeley are spending the summer in 
the Sacramento cafion. Professor Foster is build- 
ing a house near the seminary ——Rev. L. H. Hal- 
lock, D.D., formerly of Tacoma, is supplying 
Third Church, San Francisco, during Rev Wil- 
liam Rader’s visit to the East.——Professor Foster 
is about to take charge of the West Oakland church 
in connection with his seminary duties. One or 
more of the students are to assist him. 





OO 


Part of the expense for the care of a motheriess 
child in the town is borne by the C. E. Society of 
the First Church, Bellows Falls, Vt. This society is 
carrying on a Sunday school and a Junior society 
four miles from the town. 
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International Sunday School Convention. 


Triennial Rally of Teachers, Superintendents and Other Workers for the Young. 


TIMES AND PLACES, 


Had the 1,050 delegates to the Sunday 
School Convention arrived in Boston one day 
earlier there would have been danger of 1,050 
sunstrokes. As it was, either through the 
controlling foresight of the entertainment 
committee or the kindly inclinations of the 
east wind, the mercury dropped far below 
the boiling point just as the first day’s session 
began. Consequently the results of the gath- 
ering were at least double those of the usual 
moist and drowsy summer convention. The 
audiences were wide-awake, responsive and 
full of enthusiasm. Every hour of every day 
counted for the cause. 

The gorgeous new Tremont Temple, stately 


without and sumptuous within, was a scene 
of ceaseless activity from early morpnirg until 
late at night. The old Park Street Church 
near by was daily thronged at the noon hour 
while Mr. Moody preached, and both build- 
ings were conspicuously decorated for the 
occasion. The interior of Tremont Temple, 
when crowded to the roof with a vast audi- 
ence, was a splendid spectacle. The two 
high galleries draped in red, white and blue, 
the tall pilasters of shining, mottled marble, 
the profusion of rich gilding, the brightly 
colored maps hung along the walls, the glit- 
tering organ in its vaulted arch of white and 
gold, the ten stained glass prophets looking 
down from the hights above and the immense 
flat ceiling, paneled and rosetted and studded 
with a thousand incrusted pendants, all as 
white as coral, with here and there a gleam 
of gold, and dropping down a score of mag- 
nificently gilded chandeliers—put all this to- 





gether, add a world of enthusiasm and you 
have the whole effect. 
THE PRESS. 

Certainly there is no city in America where 
the daily newspapers are more responsive to 
occasions of religious importance than they 
are in Boston. Mr. Moody has more than 
once had to subsidize Chicago dailies to get 
space at all, but in Boston he found himself 
reported at length, with portrait and with 
considerable sympathetic comment—and all 
gratuitously. Fur two days the convention 
commanded a good portion of the first page in 
nearly every paper. Only on Thursday was 
it crowded into the rear, and then only be- 
cause of the Corbett fight and the Cornell 


TEMPLE. 


INTERIOR OF TREMONT 


boat race, events which newspaper men seem 
to consider of vastly greater national import. 
Owing to the shrewd and careful management 
of the press committee, digests of the most 
valuable reports submitted were given to the 
papers in printed form, which avoided all the 
usual errors and inaccuracies. Perbaps, too, 
the splendid acoustic properties of Tremont 
Tempie had something :o do with the preci- 
sion cf the reporting. Every worl spoken is 
distinctly heard even in the farthest corners 
of the building. Illustrations were abundant 
and uniformly good. There was nothing to 
remind one of the wise saying that ‘‘it is 
wonderful how big a man feels when he learns 
that his portrait is to be published, and how 
small he feels when he sees it in the paper.” 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CONVENTION. 


Dr. Parkhurst once began an address at a 
great mass meeting by saying, ‘I take it we 


have come together, not to amuse one another’ 
but because we have business onhand.” This 
expresses precisely the spirit of the Sunday 
School Convention. All told—commanderate, 
rank and file and camp followers—there were 
at least 3,000 visitors in Boston, and yet their 
presence was not remarkably conspicuous. 
They had business on hand, and sight-seeing 
was a matter of secondary or tertiary import- 
ance. Even the Public Library escaped being 
sacked by the crowds. 

The meetings were thoroughly businesslike, 
but at the same time thoroughly religious 
and thoroughly enthusiastic. The main ob- 
ject was to learn, and the serious-minded del- 
egates—they were all serious-minded—gave 





themselves wholly to storing up knowledge’ 
The papers and addresses were meaty, practi- 
cal and suggestive. They contained more 
fact than fancy, more sense than sentiment 
and more concrete reality than abstract the- 
ory. 

All were alike impressed with the signifi- 
cance of the occasion. A committee was to 
be elected to choose lessons for 12,000,000 
children to study. Methods were to be de- 
signed that would affect the morality and the 
spirituality of a generation. A work was in 
hand upon whose success depend in large 
measure the safety of the nation and the 
continuity of Christian faith. Consequently 
the spirit of the gathering was truly devout 
and prayerful. 

Brotherliness reigned. Distant States shook 
hands across the aisle, rival States sang 
Psalms together, and the two nations that 
glared at each other last December met in 
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perfect friendliness, while the flags of Great 
Britain and the United States hung side by 
side. 

FAMILIAR FACES. 

Not one of the many speakers was more 
constantly in evidence than Mr, Moody. Each 
morning he conducted a devotional service, 
and at noon addressed another immense audi- 
ence. He pleaded for prayerfulness and for a 
recognition and a reception of the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. Mr. B. F, Jacobs, chairman of 
the executive committee, cracked jokes, led 
the applause, encouraged the singing and 
contributed generously to the general good 
feeling. He is a born leader who has trained 
his talent for leadership. Dr. Lorimer, at 
home in Tremont Temple, was the most stir- 
ring orator of the convention. His address of 
welcome was a triumph. Hon. Samuel B. 
Capen, chosen president of the gathering, was 
—as always—modest, earnest and impressive, 
a noble representative of the Christian mer- 
chants of Boston. Dr. David J. Burrell of 
New York city spoke but once, yet to good 
effect, and Dr. A. F. Schaufiler made a single 
address speak volumes of good humor and 
good sense. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, formerly 
of Boston and now of Detroit, was incisive 
and effective. No speaker got a more cordial 
reception than Hon. John Wanamaker. 

The music was excellent. A precentor who 
looked singularly like the late Lord Leighton 
led the congregational singing, with the as- 
sistance of Mr. Jacobs. That gentleman in- 
sisted upon more and more noise, and after 
much wheedling, threatening and flattery 
he succeeded in getting it. When the great 
throng had once been made to sing, its splen- 
did volume of sound was only equalled by 
that of the immense organ. Among the most 
popular solois:s were the composer, M. Steb- 
bins, and the boy soprano, Garfield Stone. 


MR. 


While there were many who looked upon 
the convention mainly as an occasion of prac- 
tical interest and opportunity, Mr. Moody 
thought of it chiefly as a great gathering of 
Christian leaders who might be fired anew 
with religious fervor. Although the North- 
field convention was close at hand, the untir- 
ing evangelist never spared himself the strain 
of speaking or the taxing exhaustion of per- 
sonal dealing with individuals. He had the 
same magnetic power that never leaves him, 
the same direct address, based upon Scrip- 
ture and upon Scripture alone, that never 
fails to convince and to impress. Immense 
audiences assembled to hear him. When he 
spoke in Park Street Church the house was 
packed long before the service began. When 
his address was announced as following the 
morning session in Tremont Temple, not a 
delegate left the auditorium. <A vigorous at- 
tempt was made to have the morning devo- 
tional service begin thirty minutes earlier, so 
as to give Mr. Moody more time, and the sug- 
gestion was a failure only because so many 
delegates were lodged at a great distance from 
Tremont Temple and could not possibly at- 
tend at the earlier hour. Mr. Moody’s work 
was thoroughly appreciated and those who 
came only to enjoy a Boston convention feel 
that they have had a taste of Northfield as 
well. Nothing during all four days’ sessions 
was more deeply impressive than the great 
congregation in Tremont Temple standing, at 
Mr. Moody’s request, and reciting together the 
Twenty-third Psalm. 


MOODY. 


LESSON COMMITTEE: ITS WORK AND ITS 
BACKING. 

The report of the lesson committee was pre- 
sented by Rev. Warren Randolph, D.D., its 
secretary. The retiring committee has met 
nine times since its election in 1890—twice in 
New York, once in Washingten, twice in St. 
Louis, once in Philadelphia, once in Montreal 
and twice in Boston. According to the Sun- 


THE 


day School Journal, the uniform international 
lessons are now taught under the auspices of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in nearly 
twenty different languages throughout the 
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world, and in nine different languages in the 
United States. The report continued at con- 
siderable length, showing the wide acceptance 
the lessons had woa and the loyalty—espe- 
cially in the queen’s dominions—that the com- 
mittee could rely upon. Such a full state- 
ment implied, doubtless unintentionally, that 
the committee had felt the criticisms passed 
upon it, Dr. Burrell, who is unreservedly a 
supporter of the international lessons, spoke 
very pointedly of the various charges that 
have been preferred against the system. To 
those who would have nearly all the instruc- 
tion in the life of Christ he answered that 
‘*the man who gets his portrait of Christ from 
the gospels alone loses the whole force of the 
Messianic argument.’’ He insisted that the 
Old Testament was to be taught entire, be- 
cause Christ quoted it freely, and he had no 
patience with those who greatly preferred the 
New Testament for Sunday school study. To 
the many who think certain portions of Scrip- 
ture unprofitable he said, ‘All Scripture 
given by inspiration of God is profitable.” 
In reply to the objection raised against the 
‘*hop skip-and-jump ” method of study and 
the plea for a continuous and uninterrupted 
course of lessons, he said the Bible was a big 
book, and that it was better to sample it at 
many points than try to learn it more intelli- 
gently at any one. The convention, as in 
former years, stands committed to the inter- 
national system. 
SILVER AND GOLD. 

Mr. Jacobs, according to one of the dailies, 
conducted ‘a service of pledges.” Surely the 
expression was a fit one, for if ever the pro- 
ceedings of a Christian assemblage deserved to 
be called a service, the deliberations of Thurs- 
day morning did. Mr. Jacobs called the roll of 
all the States, Territories and Provinces, and 
the delegates shouted back the amount their 
respective States, Territories and Provinces 
could give to the cause of organized Sunday 
school work. A round of applause greeted 
every pledge, and Mr. Jacobs’s jocose com- 
ments kept the meeting in fine spirits. Allthe 
pledges were for annual contributions for each 
of three years. Although twenty-one States, 
etc., were not yet heard from, the pledges from 
the remaining districts amounted to $8,580. 
Additional pledges from individuals amounted 
to $2,861. Various publishing houses and 
unions promised $583.33. The total amount 
thus far subscribed is $12,024.33. The organi- 
zation will be richer by $2,300 when the people 
who subscribed thatamount at St. Louis three 
years ago find it in their hearts, or perhaps it 
might be said more justly in their purses, to 
pay up. 

PRIMARY WORK. 

That the leaders of organized Sunday school 
work believe in “ getting close to the cradle” 
and in doing so intelligently was abundantly 
evidenced by two programs, carried out simul- 
taneously, one in Tremont Temple and the 
other in Lorimer Hall. An entire afternoon 
was devoted to the subject. A valuable series 
of papers was presented. Patterson Du Boise 
discussed The Primary Principle, Margaret C. 
Brown spoke on Child Study, a Vital Issue in 
Froebel’s Pailosopby, Mrs. J. W. Barnes re- 
ported The Work of the Primary Union, Mrs. 
W. F. Crafts read a paper on The International 
Primary Union, and The Kindergarten of the 
Church was treated by Mary Chisholm Foster. 
This was in Tremont Temple. Down stairs 
The Primary Session was discussed by Israel 
P. Black and Primary Appliances by Juliet 
Dimock Dudley. A paper on The Primary 
Teacher as a Shepherd was read by Annie S. 
Harlow, another on The Graded Primary 
Department by Mabel Hall, and a third on 
Reviews and Reviews by Anna Johnson Sem- 
elroth. The concluding address was by Mrs. 
M. G. Kennedy, who asked and answered the 
question, After the Primary Class, What ? 

THE LOWER HALLS, 


Only the upper part of the building known 
as Tremont Temple properly bears that name. 
That is the great auditorium. Down below 
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are Lorimer Hall and Gilbert Hall. The 
former was used for gatherings to listen to 
reports from the field, to discuss methods and 
to perfect organization. In this way two 
series of meetings were carried on at once, so 
twice as much ground was covered by the 
discussions, though in consequence no one 
person could attend all the deliberations of 
the convention. This difficulty was largely 
alleviated by the thorough work of the press 
committee, who made all the material in hand 
available for every one, 

In Gilbert Hall there was a little world’s 
fair, exhibiting all conceivable kinds of Sun- 
day school appliances—maps, relief maps, 
blackboards and blackboard contrivances, 
placards with Commandments, Psalms, Beati- 
tudes, hymns and so on. Among the books on 
show the H. L. Hastings Anti-Infidel Library 
was well to the front. Hymn-books were piled 
up in tottering towers, and library books, 
Sunday school papers, lesson helps and the 
like were loaded upon the tables, while 
samples of the same were loaded into the 
arms of any visitor who showed the slightest 
interest in anything. The-whole affair was 
a pretty sight. It looked not unlike a big 
church fair, with the same crowd, the same 
urgent venders of wares, the same warm air 
from artificial lights and the same hum of 
voices. Fortunately, however, the prices were 
well within the bounds of reason, and one 
could even goaway without making a purchase 
and not think of himself as a heathen. 


SOME VALUABLE STATISTICS, 


Mr. Jacobs’s long and full report contained 
the following statistics, which embody a 
cursory history of Sunday school work since 
1875 and a condensed statement of the con- 
dition of things in the Sunday school world 
today. There is much to be learned from a 
study of these statistics. Mew York is first 
in membership and first in numbers gained; 
Iowa is first in the number of schools gained ; 
Oklahoma is first in the percentage gained; 
Pennsylvania is second in membership; 
Missouri is second in the number of schools 
gained, and second in membership gains; 
British Columbia .is second in percentage 
gained; Ohio is third in membership; Cali- 
fornia is reported third in schools gained; 
Wisconsin is reported third in membership 
gains. 
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THE NEW LESSON COMMITTEE. 


The new lesson committee chosen to pre- 
pare the International Lessons for the next 
term of years is: 


Rhode [sland—Warren Randolph, D D., 
Baptist; Illinois—Mr. B. F. Jacobs, Baptist; 
New York—A. F. Schauffler, D. D., Presby- 
terian; Massachusetts—A. E. Dunning, D. D., 
Congregational; Maryland—E. B. Kephart, 
D.D., United Brethren; Tennessee—Mr. John 
R. Pepper, Methcdist; Kentucky—Prof. John 
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R. Sampey, D.D., Baptist ; Missouri—Mosheim 
Rhodes, D D , Lutheran ; Ontario—John Potts, 
D.D., Methodist; Pennsylvavia—J. S. Stahr, 
D. D., Reformed; Tennessee—Prof. J. I. D. 
Hinds, Ph.D, Presbyterian; New York—B. 
B. Tyler, D D., Christian; Colorado—H. W. 
Warren, D.D., Methodist; Virginia—Prof W. 
W. Moore, D. D., Presbyterian ; Quebec—Prin. 
E. I. Rexford, B. A., Protestant Episcopal. 

As has long been customary, the committee 
will choose their own officers. 

OF PASSING INTEREST, 

Great emphasis was put by various speakers 
upon the necessity of denominational co-oper- 
ation. 

The support of the geveral work under the 
direction of the International Committee costs 
$25.000 a year. 

Mr. Jacobs’s joke about his talent for get- 
ting lost in Boston got its full share of ap- 
plauss. The delegates all appreciated the 
situation. 

The transportation committee arranged ex- 
cursions to Plymouth, Old Orchard Beach, 
the White Mountains, Lake Winnepesaukee, 
Lexington and Concord. 

Almost without exception the speakers 
were on hand to fulfill their engagements. 
As is rarely the case at a great convention 
the program was carried out substantially as 
printed. 

An effort is being made to bring primary 
teaching into line with modern pedagogic 
methods by establishing lending libraries of 
books on child study for circulation among 
primary teachers. 

Daily issues of the International Evangel 
were distributed free of charge during the 
convention. The paper faithfully reported 
the addresses and gave excellent half-tone 
portraits of prominent speakers. 

Juliet Dimock Dudley is an advocate of the 
sand map. She uses it effectively in primary 
classes, junior societies, mission bands and 
in all departments of work among children. 
She showed how by changing the nomencla- 
ture the map could be made to illustrate a 
wide range of topics. 

At the urgent request of Mr. Henry Chase, 
agent of the New England Watch and Ward 
Society, especial mention was made of the in- 
troduction of immoral publications into the 
public schools, and the members of the con- 
vention were entreated to use all means avail- 
able for their suppression. 

Margaret C. Brown of New York is an 
earnest advocate of child study and its appli- 
cation to the Sunday school. She would in- 
troduce the same methods of psychological 
investigation that have produced the kinder- 
garten and assured its success by basing it 
upon scientific principles. 

Marion Lawrence of Ohio is a modest man. 
He told the audience that the best thing 
would be to omit his paper. A veice from 
the gallery cried out, ‘It will never be the 
best thing for any convention in the United 

States to fail to hear Marion Lawrence,” 
whereupon Mr. Lawrence proceeded. 

Dr. Schauffler believes in the study of the 
Bible “in spots” historically. He said that 
any one who would go in deep at one spot 
would want to goin deep at other spots. He 
showed that the way to pick out the most 
important spots was to look for points where 
miracles multiply and the narrative expands. 
He recommended the use of such books as 
J. Munro Gibson’s Ages Before Moses and 
The Mosaic Era, White’s Christ in the Tab- 
ernacle, William M. Taylor’s Elijah the 
Prophet and Stalker’s lives of Christ and 
Paul. 

SOME POSITIONS TAKEN, 

Blessed be the man that writes a small 
book.—Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 

Let us ask, let us seek, Jet us knock, and let 
us expect great things.—D. L. Moody. 

I do not believe that any teacher has a right 
to come before any class with a lesson help of 





any kind.— Rev. G. C. Lorimer, D.D. 
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As an evangelizing agency and a practical 
method of work house to house visitation is 
growing both in popularity and effectiveness. 
— William Reynolds. 

In order that improved methods be made 
known to the schools and workers, it is neces- 
sary that a complete chain of organization be 
maintained from the international committee 
to the individual teacher.— William Reynolds. 


Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson tells us that 
the childhood of this generation is crying 
out, ‘Educate my mother!” If transposed 
to read, ‘‘ Educate my teacher,” it will voice 
the heart and life cry of many children who 
do not yet know of their great need and how 
to ask for it.—B. F’. Jacobs. 


We cannot afford to omit the temperance 
question, and we urge upon the teachers of 
all our Sunday schools the importance of 
teaching and training our children and youth 
to be firm and consistent temperance men 
and women, and to be haters of the abomi- 
nable traffic in every form.—B. F’. Jacobs. 


Fellow-teachers, let us never forget in all 
our work that our words will never go any fur- 
ther thap own lives will carry them. Back of 
the teacher and the teaching isthe man himself, 
and not what we say but what we are will de- 
termine the force of our message. Emerson’s 
words are forever true: ‘‘ What you arespeaks 
so loud I cannot hear what you say.’”’—Hon, 
S. B. Capen. 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Some Kentucky Juniors fold up small pieces of 
paper on which are fitting Bible verses and dis- 
tribute them like powders among the sick, with the 
time indicated when they are to be read. 

The first National Convention of Mexican C. E, 
Societies was held June 5-7 in the quaint old city of 
Zacatecas. Delegates came from various parts of 
this country of immense distances, where the soci- 
eties are scattered from Texas to Yucatan and from 
Vera Cruz to Sonora, and, though but one or two of 
the whole number had ever attended such a gather- 
ing, the usual features of a C. E. convention were 
as successful in Mexico as in the United States, 
Some Endeavorers rode five days on horseback 
through the blistering heat in order to be present, 
and two walked from Guadalajara, 150 miles dis- 
tant. Dr.and Mrs. Clark attended and spoke in- 
spiring words. The sunrise prayer meeting and re- 
vival service, led by the pastor-evangelist, Sefior 
Morales, were particularly impressive, and the elo- 
quent address of a young Mexican on the Christian 
Endeavorer as a Citizen met with loud applause. 
The reports showed a gain of thirty-four Senior and 
six Junior Societies, making a total of fifty-seven 
C. E. organizations in Mexico. 





If you feel “All Played Out’’ 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It repairs broken nerve force, clears the brain 
and strengthens the stomach. 
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SICKNESS among at all 


children is prevalent 
seasons of the year, but can be avoided largely when 


they are properly cared for. I/nfant Health is the 
title of a valuable pamphlet accessible to all who 
will send address to the New York Condensed Milk 
Co., N. Y. City. 


THAT AWFUL CouGH.—IN thousands of homes 
there is pain and sorrow over one who is racked 
and shaken by a rasping graveyard cough. If some 
friendly hint would only lead them to try Adamson’s 


Botanic Cough Balsam, all would be gladness, Sold 
at all druggists 

NEVER FELT BETTER.—Roxbury, Mass., April 23, 189%. 
“T began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilia in 1890, and I have 
used eight bottles with good effect, and I never felt 
better ip my life. Two months ago my wife began 
taking Hood’s Sarsapariila and she is improving. I 
believe that every one who gives it a good trial will 


find it a perfect blood puritier.”” Benjamin J. Brooks, 


4 Roxbury Terrace. 


Hoop’s PILLS cure all liver ills, 


storing the exhausted 


powers of nature, re- : . | 


newing, energizing, building up, cannot be 
had when the blood is impure, the circulation 
sluggish, the nerves and organs improperly 
nourished. Sweet sleep comes by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, by purifying the 
blood, invigorates the system and restores and 
quiets the nerves. Remember 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 





“Sweet sleep,’ re- 








are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Hood’s Pills 





CLOTHING 


MEN ano BOYS _ 


| 








early childhood days. 


It is quite possible that your great-grandmother may 
It is fitting that you 


have bought her chairs of us in 1835, 


should trade of the same house that she traded with. 
often is this possible in our day of American history. 

You will recognize the historic shape of this old chair 
The seat is exceedingly com- 
fortable, the center being slightly depressed. The frame 
shapes in to the recess of the back, and bends outward at 
the shoulders with a broad support across the top. 

Think of the chance which we offer you this season of 
securing chai‘s like this famous pattern at the cost of ordi- 
This is what our Antique Revival 


the instant that you see it. 


nary bedroom chairs. 
has made possible. 





1835-1896. 


It was a rush-seat chair like this that probably adorned 
your great-grandmother’s parlor three generations ago, 
was a seat like this that you first became familiar with in 


It 


Not 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Insomnia 


shows trouble with the brain, indi- 
cating the need of a Brain Tonic,es- 
pecially one containing phosphorus. 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phos 
acts differently from 
bromides; gives food 
tones up the nerv 
normal pitch. 
to sleep. 


phorized Cerebro-Spinant 


opiates and 
to the brain; 
us system to the 
ature intended man 


Prescribed amd endorsed by forty 
Sample by 
le, $1.00, 
100 dose icentrated, prompt, 
pamphlet, 


full dire r testimonials, etc.. 





I. LO. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


N STREET, NEw 





106-108 York CIty. 
Formula on 


Every Bottle. 

















Financial. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1896. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


$469,914 59 
1,705,895.91 
1,418,425.00 


Cash in Banks 
SOUED MONOD. bo cccusissaceneusens 
United States Stocks «market valine). . 
Bank, Trust Co., and Railroad Stoc ks and 
Bonds (market value) . 
State and City Bonds (market value) 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on 
Real Estate 
Loans on Stocks, payal 
Premiums uncollected 








3,946,493.00 
855,927.93 





463,009.13 
426,550 00 





and in 
STEED s cha beh enavedsnhdneseuebsode ch schnseseease 
Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 1896 





aaa 





ST | ey errr 
Reserve Premium Fund. ‘ 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims...... 
I STDs nkukswincnds nbcsWonnsnesaess nereskos 





caeedeee ear 3,000,000.00 
4,395 i,t 








03 
1,705,455.41 
$9,853,628.54 
D, A. HEALD, President. 

J. H. WASHBURN,? “Orgy ee , 
kK. G. SNOW, ‘ ice-Presidents. 
n ‘RB -. BIGELOW, ! Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BU RTIS, 
NEW YORK, January 7, 1896. 


7 PER CENT. NET. 


First 


Ass’t Secretaries. 








Mortgage Leans on Improved Farms 
in the Wonderfallv Fertile 
Ked River Valley 


and in North Dakotaand Minnesota. 20 years of experi 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of over 
8 years in the Red River Valley and of over 22 in Minne. 
sota and North Dakota. A personal knowledge of lands 
and values. Loans only made to industrious, thrift 

farmers, on well improved farms, I give my Sersonal 
supervision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica. 

tions sent to you and held by you. Interest collected by 
me and forwarded to you by New York Check. Funds 
sow earning you only 2,3,or4 per cent, in Savings Banke 
will here earn you 7 per cent.—about doubling your in- 
come. Remit funds for investment by New York or 
Boston Draft, or by personal check payable to my 


order. Address 
E. P. CATES, 
2628 Portiand Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn, 








In Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Iceland, 
Greenland—in fact 
all over the World 


Cheque Bank Cheques 


are used by travelers and remitters. Taken by 
Hotels, Shops, Railroads, Steamships, Banks, and 
Bankers. 


Send for booklet showing why they are better 
than Letters of Credit. Agency of 


THE U. S. CHEQUE BANK, L’d. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager. 


40 and 42 Wall Street, New York. 
Agents wanted everywhere 
ee ee ee bb Da 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The situation as a whole is promising. The 
strong Eastern wing of the Democracy, under 
the able leadership cf William C. Whitney, 
is preparing to make ‘a determined battle for 
the gold standard at the Chicago convention 
next week. If the gold men suffer defeat 
there it will not be unexpected, but if they 
succeed in frustrating the schemes of the free- 
silverites and win the victory for sound money 
the currency question will be settled then and 
there. 

It would be pleasant to have this question 
settled at the Chicago convention in favor of 
sound money, for then confidence wculd grow 
apace, trade would revive and not lag until 
the elections. It can be stated, however, that, 
while there is much uncertainty, the business 
interests of the country are more reassured 
and are confident of the ultimate triumph of 
sound money and the national honor. 

We discuss the political situation at some 
length because itis the dominating factor. Itis 
between seasons now and the general merchan- 
dise movement is light in consequence. Dar- 
ing the first part of July traveling salesmen 
will start out upon the road, and not until 
their orders or mail advices begin to come in 
will it be possible to form much of an esti- 
mate of the extent of the fall trade. 

It is probable that there will be a general 
shutting down of New England cotton mills 
through parts of July and August, owing to 
a heavy surplus of goods on hand. The mills 
will be run perhaps three days a week in 
order to prevent the help from becoming scat 
tered. Thereisno improvement in the woolen 
situation and iron and steel suffer from the 
general depression. The stock markets re- 
flect the uncertainties which harass men’s 
minds, although as yet there has been no seri- 
ous liquidation by holders of good securities. 





A LESSON FROM AFRICA.—Sometimes valuable 
infgrmation about ourselves comes from unex- 
pected sources. Here is something interesting 
about American baking powders all the way from 
Africa. 

Rey. Bishop William Taylor, for several years 
Methodist Bishop of Africa, says that the red label 
of the Royal Baking Powder, so familiar to every 
housekeeper in America, is quite as well known and 
the powder as highly prized in every part of that 
continent to which civilization has extended. The 
Royal Baking Powder was taken to South Africa a 
great many years ago by Mrs. Kobinson, a mission. 
ary. Butits use soon spread beyond the missions, 
and it came to be regarded as a necessity by 
all classes. It was found particularly valuable in 
the mines and upon the ranches, and frequently 
sold at interior stations for a dollar a pound. Es- 
pecially has it couduced to the comfort and health 
of the missionaries, who would find bread making 
a sorry business without it. Another interesting 
fact is that no other baking powder will stand serv- 
ice in that country. Rev. Koss Taylor, the agent 
for African miss.ons, says: “ During the past ten 
years we have shipped Royal Baking Powder regu- 
larly to our African missions, ard for the last four 
years to the exclusion of all other brands, because 
of the testimony of our missionaries that it main- 
tains its strength, freshness and } urity in the tropi- 
cal climate, which others do not. For instance, the 
superintendent of our mission in Angola, a work 
that is financially maintained on commercial lines, 
reported that he could not hold his trade with any- 
thing else but the Royal. We are using it in forty 
mission stations in Africa.’ Here is a suggestive 
fact of value to American housekeepers, Though 
the presence of this keeping quality in the Royal 
and the Jack of it in other powders is developed 
more conspicuously in the hot, moist climate of 
Africa, it exists in the Royal and is deficient in the 
others as they are sold in this country in exactly 
the same ratio. This natural test demonstrates 
more forcibly than a chemical analysis could the 
wide difference that exists between the different 
baking powders in their combination and actual 
practical value. The maintenance of its strength 
and freshness under all climatic conditions is evi- 
dence that the Royal Powder is more accurately 
made and composed of purer and better ingredi- 
ents. Such a powder only will give uniform results 
in perfect foods and prove of the greatest economy 
in the saving of flour, butter and other articles 
used in their production.— New York Christian 
Advocate. 
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Before 


Retiring.... 


take Ayer’s Pills, and you will 
sleep better and wake in better 
condition for the day’s work. 
Ayer’s Cathartic Pills have no 
equal as a pleasant and effect- 
ual remedy for constipation, 
biliousness, sick headache, and 
all liver troubles. They are 
sugar-coated, and so perfectly 
prepared, that they cure with- 
out the annoyances experienced 
in the use of so many of the 
pills on the market. Ask your 
druggist for Ayer’s Cathartic 
Pills. When other pills won’t 
help you, Ayer’s is 


THE PILL THAT WILL. 





SHIRT WAISTS 


with laundered 
Collar and Cuffs 
at a decided re 
duction -waists 
that have been 
selling for $1.00 
we now olfer at 


G0 cents 


and prepoy pos 





Waists 
are in pink, blue 
and black stripes, 
with reinforced yoke, large Bishop sleeves, 
very full back, front gathered in pleats, laund. 
ered perfectly. At the above price 00 cent 
they are the greatest bargain of the season 


'STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


BRY Gooos. PHILADELPHIA. 











This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting #7 Bys- 
tematic methods of givin z. 
It was first published as an 
article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 
ing’”’ in its present form have 


| 
Method of | 
Giving — | Bespeclt, Fase et coples 


For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Boston. 


The 
** Harris” 





Financial. 


DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 


YOU | <r Western Mortga 
oc Western Land= avoid foreclosure costs—stop 
good money after bad—get a good 54 investment in 
eetate ee of title, and your low 
2 000, 


SELL 
Western securities successfully 


rice. Over 
WE handled by he’ present management of this corporatioz. 
BUY | THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST Cé 
Send for our Bond List. 98 Equitabie Building, Boste: 
Vy JE OFFER SAFE INVESTMENT SE- 
CURITIFS which pay good quarterly divi- 
dends. 


Correspondence solicited. M.D. BROOKS, 
34 School Street, Boston. 


CASH PAID for WESTERN SECURITIES. 


No fees or commissions. Write or call. 
s. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston. 
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OOMMENOEMENT AT WELLESLEY. 

Wellesley College has reached her twenty- 
first birthday and, as President Irvine play- 
fully remarked at the Commencement dinner, 
‘*She should have all the proper feelings of a 
young voter.” Certainly she has been fast 
outgrowing all her accommodations for the 
last few years and it is no wonder that during 
Commencement week congratulations were 
exchanged on every side in view of the new 
chapel which will begin to rise this summer 
on the tree-covered knoll opposite College 
Hall, the gift of the late Mr. W.S. Houghton, 
through his son and daughter. The bacca- 
laureate sermon this year was preached by 

tev. Henry van Dyke, D.D., on the text, 
‘Freely ye have received, freely give,” his 
theme being The Social Inequalities of Hu- 
manity. Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of Har- 
vard delivered the Commencement address on 
The True American, denouncing the false 
patriotism which takes pride in armies and 
battles, in rallies and calls to defend our coun- 
try and showing the need of implanting the 
true patriotism which is a love for great ideals. 
Ife asserted that this love of patriotism ought 
to grow where right principles are inculcated, 
and thus are our women’s colleges especially 
favorable for its nurture. The class of 1896, 
which consists of 117 members, has broken 
the record in one respect, as it is the firstin 
the history of the college to finish the four 
years’ course without having a single member 
suspended after the final examinations for in- 
sufficient work. Mrs. Mary B. Claflin, one of 
the trustees of the college, has died during 
the year and Mrs. J. C. Whitin of Whitinsville 
is the new member of the board. 

As one reviews Wellesley’s twenty-one years 
of existence, the fact that its number of stu- 
dents has nearly reached 1,000 speaks for it- 
self, and one is impressed with its growth in 
other directions for it has gone beyond the 
lines of denomination, beyond the old limits 
of education, beyond the conservative lines cf 
work and its future is limited only by the 
ability of the college to meet i's financial de- 


mands. 
a 


OOMMENOEMENT AT OBERLIN. 


Commencement week has been an eventful 
one and some of its events withal have b:en 
surprises. Five years ago Professor Ballan- 
tine, afier an exceptionally brilliant career 
as a teacher of Hebrew, was elected to the 
presidency of the college. At the trustee 
meeting on Monday of Commencement week 
he surprised many by tendering his resigna- 
tion and insisting upon its acceptance. The 
trustees consequently accepted it, but strenu- 
ously urged him to resume professorial work 
in some department of the institution and 
voted him a year of abserce with salary fr 
study or travel abroad in case heshould accept 
their invitation. He will probably in any 
case go abroad next year, since he has taken 
no leave of absence during the eighteen years 
of his connection with the institution. If he 
decides to resume professorial work at the 
end of the year, no theological student who 
ever enjoyed the privilege of being his pupil 
can regret that the work of the administrator 
has been exchanged for the higher work of 
the teacher. 

Oo Sunday the baccalaureate sermon was 
preached by President Ballantine upon The 
Appeal of History to Young Americans, and 
in the evening an eloquent missionary ad- 
dress was delivered by Rev. H. T. Bliss of 
India. The Commencement oration was de- 
livered by Dr. Lyman Abbott June 24, and 
was enthusiastically received. Its theme, 
presented with the speaker’s usual lucid sim- 
plicity, was Haman Brotherhood, applied to 
the church, the State, and international re- 
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lationships. In the department of philosophy 
and the arts seventy-one received the bache- 
lor’s degree, seven graduated from the con- 
servatory of music and seven from the course 
in physical training for women. The graduates 
from all departments except the academy were 
ninety-four in number. 

After the Commencement exercises the al- 
umni dinner was served to nearly 700, and was 
followed by unusually interesting speeches, 
the most impressive being by President Bal- 
lantine, who spoke hopefully about the future 
of the college, and Prof. James Monroe, who, 
in his seventy-fourth year, now retires from 
active service, respected and tenderly loved 
by students, faculty and townspeople. His 
connection with the college began fifty-two 
years ag), but has been interrupted by more 
than twenty years of public life in Congress 
and the diplomatic service. In the evening 
of Commencement Day the Musical Union of 
175 voices rendered Saint-Saens’s Samson and 
Delilah. Among the other events of the week 
was the Senior academy class exhibition June 
20 EI B. 
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BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING 


that is rainproof and sheds water. It 
wears—like the other S. II. & M.'s and 
does not turn gray like the cheap bined 
Put it on your trave lingand sea-side gowns 


If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and mate van mailed 
“ Home Dressmaking Made Easy, page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ 
2c ome Journal, giving valuable points, mailed for 
Sc. 


S.H. & M., Co., 


free. 


anew 72 


P. O, Box 599, N. Y. City. 
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Parasols 


Parasol manufacturers are demoralized. 





Prices do not count when stocks are too 
large and the season at anend. Here are 
the consequences of such conditions : 


Faille Silk, Fancy and Solid bordered 
Parasols, worth $2. — 

each, our price only . $| -00 
Pure Silk 24-Inch Black Sun Umbrel- 
las, natural wood sticks, with cases, 


the best make, worth 

$2. 75 each, | our ‘price ${- 75 

only. . 

The finest pure silk (changeable), close 
roll Sun Umbrellas, with Dresden and 


fancy handles, the best Umbrellas made 


in America. 


24-Inch Sun Umbrellas, 
worth $s. no sans at 
only. ° 


i $4.88 


Wm. S. Butler & Co., 


TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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made of 


Pride of the West 
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I sale by Lead eto 
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ESTABLISHED 1836. 
ISAAC RILEY, 
Successor to Baird & Riley, 


PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENCINEER, 
85 Joy St., Near Cambridge St., Boston. 
Telephone, Haymarket 2% 
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Cataloguc 
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TEBARNS 
BIGYGLES 


The 


Yellow Fellow 


The Stearns is a modern wheel of ad- 
vanced construction. 
lasts 
Stearns surpasses all- former 


sx Go., Syracuse, SY. 


Lightest, strong- 
longest.. The ‘96 
models. 


the 
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A well-dressed shoe looks small— 
Brown's Shoe Dressing— 
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PRICES. 65 


OPP. BOYLSTON 
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—— The historic “old brick academy ” on 
Andover Hill, built in 1818, Charles Bulfinch, 
architect, was burned, June 22, a student oc- 
cupying it narrowly escaping death. It had 
for many years served as a gymnasium, 

— Rev. J. R. Silcox of Chicago delivered 
the address at Ridgeville College Commence- 
ment June 17. There were eight graduates in 
the minor departments. A summer school 
connected with the college has been opened 
by Prof. George Hindley and Superintendent 
Denney. 

—— Iberia Academy, Missouri, has closed 
a year of prosperity and growth, graduating 
four from the English department. Dr. J. H. 
George of St. Louis gave the address before 
the societies, and a more informal address 
by the home missionary superintendent, Rev. 
A. K., Wray, was greatly enjoyed. The growth 
of the classes and pressure of work on the 
three regular teachers make necessary the 
services of another teacher, whom the trus- 
tees purpose to add this fall. 

—— Chadron Academy, Nebraska, had its 
Commencement week June 7-11. The bacca- 
laureate sermon was by Rev. A. E. Ricker of 
Chadron, and the address to the Graduating 
Class by Kev. H. V. Rominger of Hot Springs, 
S.D. During seven years the academy has 
graduated forty-six students and now has 
fifty pupils. The class just graduating num- 
bers ten. The good work done here by in- 
structors and pupils is one of the encouraging 
features of Christian education onthe Western 
frontier. 


— The Connecticut Valley Chautauqua 


Assembly, at Laurel Park, Northampton, 
Mass., July 14-24, offers an attractive pro- 
gram. The department of instruction in- 


cludes class work in music, physical culture 
and elocution, Biblical study, Sunday school 
normal instruction, W. C. T. U. methods, etc., 
while special days, such as National Day, 
G. A. R. Day, Temperance Day and Young 
People’s Day, afford opportunity for special 


music and lectures. Programs may be ob- 
tained from Rev. A.C. Hodges of Buckland, 
Mass. 


—— At Berea the baccalaureate sermon was 
preached by Rev. C. W. Mead of New York, 
and the address before the literary societies 
was given by Col. J. M. Ashley of Toledo on 
Reminiscences of Lincoln. Commencement 
day, June 24, found the usual great crowd 
thronging the grounds and tabernacle, and 
the afternoon addresses were given by Dr. 
W. E. Barton of Boston and Prof. H. M. Pen- 
niman, followed by Prof. J. A. R. Rogers and 
Hon. John D. Harris. The endowment fund 
is increasing and the tone of the work is 
hopeful. Five stadents graduated this year. 

— Olivet College at its thirty-seventh 
Commencement, June 18, graduated twenty- 
one. The Senior preparatory class numbered 
thirty-three. President Sperry gave the bac- 
calaureate on Christ’s work in redeeming in- 
dividuals and society. The missionary ad- 
dress was by the new pastor, Rev. J. A. 
Blaisdell. The address before the alumni 
was given by Rev. Dr. D.S. Clark of Salem 
on The School and Patriotism. A surprise to 
visitors was the remarkably high character 
of the rendering of The Creation by the con- 
servatory chorus and concert on Commence- 
ment night. 





Commencement exercises at Whitman 
began with an alumni banquet at which about 
forty persons, including the alumni and their 
guests, sat at the tables. Among the toasts 
was one to Our Benefactor, the response to 
which by A. H. Reynolds would have inter- 
ested all who are contributing to aid in se- 
curing Dr. Pearsons’s gift. The baccalaure- 
ate sermon was preached by Rev. William 
Davies of Spokane, one of the Yale-Washing- 
ton Band. At the meeting of the trustees, on 
the recommendation of the faculty, the de- 
gree of LL.D. was conferred upon D. K. 
Pearsons of Chicago. 
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—— Monticello Seminary at Godfrey, Ill., 
makes steady progress. The fifty-eighth an- 
niversary, June 9, was one of the most inter- 
esting ever celebrated. A class of nineteen 
graduated. Miss H. N. Haskell, the principal 
for many years, is still carrying forward the 
cherished plans that began to be realized 
after the fire a few years ago. The new an- 
nex building—the gift of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Reid of Chicago, who have already been large 
givers to this institution—is to cost $40,000. 
It will be devoted largely to music. A gift of 
$1,200 from the estate of Miss Emma Abbott 
has been received, and the Graduating Class 
left a purse with the principal. 

— The celebration of the seventieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the old Western 
Reserve College in Hudson, O., was a notable 
feature of Commencement at Western Reserve 
Academy. Among the speakers at the anni- 
versary exercises were President Thwing and 
Mr. Lora Case, who were present at the laying 
of the corner stone of the first college build- 
ing in 1826. The baccalaureate sermon of the 
academy was by Rev. E. Bushnell, D. D, of 
Cleveland, and the Commencement address by 
President Thwing. Diplomas were given to 
twenty-two young men and women. The 
attendance during the past year has been the 
largest in the history of the school. 

——- At Middlebury College President Brain- 
erd’s baccalaureate was from Job 2: 10, and 
the annual address before the College Y. M. 
C. A. was given by Prof. F. B. Denio, ’71, of 
Bangor Seminary, upon The Importance of 
Enthusiasm asa Factor in Life. One of the 
greatest attractions of Commencement week 
was the Parker and Merrill contests in decla- 
mation by members of the Freshman and 
Sophomore classes. The Graduating Class 


Continued on page 35. 





CYCLE 
VALUE 


The good of a cycle is told 
by the price it brings. 

The buyer pays $100 for Col- 
umbia certainty, and less 


for bicycles of doubt. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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Without a supply of Tarrant’s Effervescent 
S Itzer Aperient, the common sense remedy 
for Sick Headache, Constipation and disor- 
dered stomach. Taken at the right time, it has 

revented many attacks of serious illness. 
Should be in every household and carried by 


Sold by druggists for 50 years. 





every traveler. 
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SUP- 


cooo WATER »» 


For GENERAL FARM USE, 
COUNTRY RESIDENCES, 
IRRIGATION, Etc. 


IS INSURED BY A PROPERLY ERECTED 


ECLIPSE WINDMILL ©* 


> CASOLENE ENCINE. 
Eclipse Wooden 


AND 
Fairbanks Steel 
Windmills & Towers. 





TANKS. 


Send for Catalogues. 





PAIRBANKS-MORSE 
GASOLENE _ 
«___ ENGINES. 


2 TO 75H. P. 
For Pumping or Power. 





Send for Catalogues. 





We have every facility for putting tn complete 
WATER SUPPLY ano POWER OUTFITS, 
and will submit estimates upon application, 
CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 
174 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 






























1 A SYMBOL 
4 OF PURITY. 


/\—The seal of a govern- 
ment the world over, 
signifies quality and sta- 
bility, and so the name 

— ‘John P. Squire & 
Co,,” means pure lard, 
and purity in all hog 
roducts. All New Eng- 
and knows that,—NMew 
England Grocer. 















have been IRS with great success for more 
than 50 years by the leading physicians of Europe, 
in the treatment of female patients. Specially 
recommended for 
Poorness of the Blood and 
Constitutional Weakness. 
Imported by E. Fougera & Co., N. ¥. 
To avoid imitations BLAUD is stamped on each pill. 





A SURE CORN CURE «eo 


Removes the corn—and the roots—witho' 
pain or danger—A-C€ o RN Salve, 
perfectly harmle oes, lie. box 
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Does Your Hair Fall Out? 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so,I can 
help you. If totally bald do not write. Select family 
patronage for ten years. Send self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Miss RACHEL T. WYATT, Centerville, Mass. 
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numbered twenty-four, of whom seven were 
young women. A new feature this year was 
the inauguration of Class Day exercises. 
Plans have been drawn for a new library 
building, but it cannot be erected at present, 
owing to lack of funds. 


— Knox College had signs of unusual in- 
terest at its fiftieth anniversary of the grad- 
uation of the first class. The baccalaureate 
was preached by Pres. C. R. Blanchard of 
Wheaton, son of Dr. Jonathan Blanchard, 
under whose presidency Knox College had 
graduated its first class. The address to the 
Seniors was by Pres. J.H. Finley. The Grad- 
uating Class numbered sixty-four. A notable 
feature of the day was the corporation dinner 
served upon the college campus at noon. A 
thousand people gathered about the tables 
upder the trees and addresses were made by 
Dr. J. L. Withrow, Hon. J. H. Eckels, Presi- 
dent Nash of Lombard University, and others. 


—— The baccalaureate sermon at Fisk Uni- 
versity was preached by Rev. A. F. Beard, 
D. D., of the A.M. A. There were nineteen 
young people to enter college and fifteen to 
graduate, swelling the number of the alumni 
to 325. These 325 are the product of thirty 
years’ work among a people who, at the close 
of the war, did not know the alphabet. The 
anniversary of the theological department 
was observed, although there were no gradu- 
ates. It enrolled this year eight new.students. 
This department is only four years old. The 
missionary sermon was preached by Rev. Ira 
Landrithy editor of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian, a native Southerner, who has shown 
much interest in the Congregational work of 
the South. 


— At Tabor College six students gradu- 
ated from college and seven from the Cor- 
servatory of Music. After thirty-nine years 
of service as president of the college and 
principal of the academy, President Brooks 
lays down part of the burden, but continues 
with the college as president emeritus and 
chairman of the board of trustees. Vice-Pres- 
ident R. ©. Hughes was chosen president. 
Besides teaching and the general manage- 
ment of the affairs of the college, President 
Brooks has secured 3,000 individual subscrip- 
tions to the college, amounting to $320,705, 
The degree of D. D. was conferred on Rev. F. 
E. Hopkins of Dubuque, who gave the Com- 
mencement address, and on Rev. Harmon 
Bross, superintendent of home missions in 


Nebraska. 
—<$—$—$— <<a 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
REV. CHARLES EDWARD MILLIKEN, 


Who died suddenly in Swanzey, N. H., June 16, was 
born in Fitzwilliam, N. H., Feb. 5, 1830, was gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth College in 1857 and Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1860, He was ordained 
pastor in Littleton, N. H., in 1860, where he re- 
mained for eighteen years. Afterwards he held 
pastorates at Maynard, Mass , Penacook and Swan- 
zey, N. H., where he has been since 1891, Mr. Milli- 
ken was a man of high charagter, a sound preacher, 
conscientious and fearless in his utterance of his 
well-considered convictions, and a zealous promo- 
ter of every good work. Two sons survive bim, the 
eldest of whom, Charles D., is pastor at Canaan, Ct. 





Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





BAILEY—HALL—In Cambridge, June 23, by Rev. Al- 
exander McKenzie, D.D., A. E. Bailey of Scituate 
and Marion Breed, daughter of ex-Mayor J. M. W. 
Hall of Cambridge. 

CORMACK—NICHOLS—In Lynn, June 24, by Rev. J. L. 
Hill, D. D., John 8. Cormack and Eva V. M. Nichols, 
both of Lynn. 

GARDNER—HUBBARD-—In Medway, June 22, by Rev. 
R. K. Harlow, Charles R. Gardner, Jr., of Winthrop 
and Helen F. Hubbard of Medway. 

LEE—PERRY-—In Collinsville, Ct., June 26, by Rev. 
S. H. Lee, father of the groom, assisted by Rev. C. E. 
Coolidge, Rev. Gerald Stanley Lee of West Spring- 
fleld and Jennette Barbour Perry of Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, 

WALKER-—SMITH—In Auburndale, June 16, by the 
bride’s father, Rev. W. S. Smith, Prof. Dean Augustus 
Walker of Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., and Mary 
Ladd Smith of Auburndale. 
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Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





THOMPSON—In Saxonville, June 20, Mrs. Susan D, 
Thompson, 69 yrs., ll mos, 

WHITE—In West Medford, June 23, William H. White’ 
a graduate of Amherst College, a well-known in- 
structor in Boston and Worcester schools, and an 
active member of West Medford Congregational 
church, aged 53 yrs. 





REV. WILLIAM A. MCGINLEY, 

The death of Rev. William A. McGinley, which oe- 
curred at Chula Vista, Cal,, May 25, removes from the 
church on earth one of its strong and devoted servants. 
It has brought a deep sorrow over the community where 
Mr. McGinley has labored the past year, and into the 
hearts of all who knew him. 

After long years of service in the larger churches of 
the East, the health of members of the family circle led 
Mr. McGinley, more than a year ago, to seek a home in 
California. Shortly after his coming the little church 
at Chula Vista invited him to serve it as pastor. With 
that heartiness which has been so marked a character- 
istic of the man he took up the work in this beautiful 
region of orange groves, and within a few months had 
made himself so essential a part of the life of the com- 
munity that young and old Feel themselves bereft of a 
lifelong friend in his departure. Though his pastorate 
here was so short, it has given the church such an im- 
petus as must carry it rapidly forward in the line be had 
planned and to which he had devoted himself. A severe 
attack of pneumonia was followed by weeks of severe 
suffering, in which Mr. McGinley bore himself with the 
utmost fortitude and patience. He proved in his dyin 
all that he had preached in life about the faithful- 
ness of the Divine Helper. ‘It is wonderful,” he said 
again and again, “the grace and strength that are given 
me.” “Underneath are the everlasting arms,’’ was the 
constant text of his sickroom. 

At the funeral service in the church Rev. 8. A. Norton, 
of San Diego, spoke on behalf of the ministers of the 
region, and Judge Haines of Chula Vista on b-halfof the 
people who had been blessed by Mr. McGinley’s brief 
ministry among them, both speaking words of deep 
appreciation. Mr. McGinley, as the first settled pastor 
of the Chula Vista church, uaited the entire community 
in its support and set it far on the road toward large 
success. 8. A. N. 





DEACON MAKSHALL PEASE, 


Who died in Chicopee, May 13, was a man of rare Chris- 
tian character, who was loved, trusted and honored by 
all who knew him. Throughout his entire life he was 
active in the Sunday school, either as pupil, teacher or 
superintendent; he was for many years a leader of the 
choir, and for thirty years deacon of the First Church 
in Chicopee. 

Faithful in all the relations of life, he was often 
called to fill public office, which he did wisely and well. 
He was generous in his contributions to the church 
and to all the causes of Christian philanthropy. His 
death leaves a large void in the church and community. 





ASK some friend about Pond’s Extract for pain, 
then ask your druggist for the genuine. 





Or the many vacation resorts of New England, 
those of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont are 
by far the most picturesque and delightful, and 
many of them, while many miles distant from 
Boston, are easily accessible so frequent and fast 
are the trains of the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
which is the line traversing Northern New England. 
The climate of these popular resorts is everything 
that you can ask for, while the driving, bathing 
and other pleasure advantages that are offered are 
without number. Hotels and boarding houses in 
northern New England are numerous, and excellent 
accommodations may be had at a very acceptable 
cost. Rates, routes, hotel listsand other touring in- 
formation is given in aconcise form in the Excursion 
Book, which is issued by the Boston & Maine and 
which is sent free of expense to applicants by the 
General Passenger Department, Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Boston. 





HYGIENIC 
BATHING 





Same as you get in the salt sea is assured 
only by the use of 


“DITTMAN’S SEA SALT.”’ 


It is the only actual Sea Salt 
on the market to-day. 


“Ditman’s 
Sea Salt” 


is extracted from the ocean. Genuine, 
invigorating, giving all the healthful effects 
of salt sea bathing without its defects. 
COSTS BUT LITTLE. 
Ask your druggist for Ditman’s 
and refuse all substitutes. Your 
druggist has it; you need it. 


A. J. DITMAN, Manufacturer, New York, N.Y. 











“When you come in hot 
and thirsty, HIRES Root 
beer. 


Made only by The Charles F. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
A 2c. package wakes 5 gallons, Sold everywhere. 


The... 
... Pilgrimage... 


New World Pilgrims at A _ unique bro- 
Old World Shrines... chure, valuable 
as a Pilgrim souvenir. Contains the full 
Itinerary of the Party. 42 IlMustrations, 
Price, 10 Cents. 


A Souvenir of the Party, with original 
List illustrations by Ipsen, sent, 
postpaid, for 10 cents. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 








‘Take a Combination 
Case of the 
Anda.. 


“CHAUTAUQUA” 


Oi Cooking Stove 


Rotique Oak RECLINING 


Easy Chair or Desk 


. , . 

On Thirty Days’ Trial. 
CASE CONTAINS 

100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 
12 Packages Boraxine. 
10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, 
Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 


IF CHANGES IN CONTENTS DESIRED, WRITE. 





Oven 12 x14x13. 





LARKIN SOAPS 
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The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Either Premium is worth $10.00 
Both, if at retail . $20.00 


From factory to family, Both $ | (). 


And on thirty days’ trial. If satisfied, you remit $10.00; 
if disappointed, hold goods subject to our order. 





The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in The Congregationalist, June 18. 
NoTE.—The Larkin Soap Company have used the columns of The Congregationalist for two or three years past 


in advertising their ‘‘ Combination Box of Soap” sent in connection with an oil neater, desk or chair 


lisher of this peeet has written personally toa number of subscribers who have responded to the advertisement 
1 


and purchased the soap. Without exception they state that they are perfectly satisfied with the soaps and with 
the business methods of the Larkin Co. The letters speak in praise both of the soap and of the premiums that 
accompany it.— 7he Congregationalist. @ ga 








The Cyclist’s Necessity. 


* WILL CURE CUTS, BURNS, 4 - es ‘ yi >t 
. BRUISES, WOUNDS, SPRAINS, PRS SAD NY a EN oe 
SUNBURN, CHAFINGS, IN. A, / ; 
SECT BITES, ALL PAIN, AND é aN 
INFLAMMATIONS..... « ; 
HE painter decorates the wall; the 


artist-in-needle-work decorates 


USED INTERNALLY the furniture; the emperor decorates 
AND EXTERNALLY with a medal the faithful soldier; but 


dirt decorates all neglected things and 
Ny. places with its own peculiar 


“ 


GENUINE IN OUR yawee} )//7 badge—a badge of disgrace. 
BOTTLES ONLY, BUFF aroy, GY _ ie g g 
WRAPPERS, SEE a Decorative art is a good 
OUR NAME, POND’S EX- Me ° “fe 
TRACT CO., NEW YORK, \ thing if it does not lead people so 


siiaiaealaeeinaaiaiae ( high up that they cannot see the 
dirt that accumulates in the kitchen 
and inthe corners. It is those house- 
keepers who use SAPOLIO that win 
USE POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT the medal of honor and have houses 

For PILES. and reputations free from the imputa- 


tion of a decoration of dirt. 











Sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents. 
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BRILLIANT OPPORTUNITY FOR VISITING ORIENTAL COUNTRIES 


Accompanied Throughout and Superintended by 


Rev. GEO. C. LORIMER, D.D., LL.D., 


Pastor of Tremont Temple Baptist Church, Boston, Mass. 


“> Dr. Lorimer’s = 


ducational and Pleasure Pilgrimage 
To the Holy Land and Europe. 


THIS TOUR WILL BE ENTIRELY UNDENOMINATIONAL. 


The Business Arrangements of the Tour being under the Direct Personal Superintendence of 


DR. R. H. CRUNDEN, 


Resident Director and American Manager of Henry Gaze & Sons, Ltd., 
who will accompany the party throughout. 
N. B.— Dr. Crunden has repeatedly visited every portion of the route of the itinerary, and is very familiar with the 
manners, customs and languages, and points of interest —classical, Biblical, archeological, historical — throughout the tour. 


The arrangements of the tour will be carried out by 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, Lta., 


Originators, Pioneers and First Conductors of Associated Parties to the Orient, 
OF 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, LONDON, PARIS, ROME, CAIRO, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, JERUSALEM, Etc. 


For full particulars and preliminary program apply to 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway, New York, or 220 So. Clark Street, Chicago, III. 


Full information can also be obtained on applying to Mr. W. H. EAVES, New England Agent for 
Henry Gaze & Sons, Ltd., 201 Washington St., Boston. 
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